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Entirely New in Contents and in Form 


ROLFE'S NEW SHAKESPEARE 


40 Volumes 


Each, 56 cents 


The popularity of Rolfe’s Shakespeare has been 
extraordinary, and it is to-day the standard anno- 
tated edition of Shakespeare for educational purposes. 

But since its first appearance several great changes 
have taken place. Many valuable books of reference 
relating to Shakespeare and his works have been 
issued. A somewhat definite method of investiga- 
tion and study has been developed. This has made 
it advisable to adjust the notes, introductions, sum- 
maries of plots, time analyses, and discussions of 
characters to the new conditions. 

In this new edition the page has been made smaller, 
to adapt the volumes to pocket use. The notes and 
the introduction have been carefully revised, and 
important additions have been made throughout. 
In the new notes the most important feature is the 
introduction of Dr. Rolfe’s own critical matter, which 
is drawn from the lectures on Shakespeare that he 
has been delivering with great success during the 
last twenty-five years. Inspite of repeated requests, 
only small portions of these lectures have ever been 
printed heretofore. Each volume is now absolutely 
complete in itself. 








American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 








A BOOK WITH A METHOD 


BEGINNING LATIN is the title of a new first- 
year book in Latin by Mr. Barss, author of 
“Writing Latin.”” In his preface he dedicates 
the book to ‘teachers of Latin who realize 
the importance of first-year work,” and says 
‘‘its aim is definitely to secure three things 
first, mastery of forms; second, the nucleus 
of a working vocabulary; third, a grasp of 
the broad principles of the Latin sentence.” 

An educator of high rank writes us: 


‘The chief merit of this book is its practical san- 
ity. The subject is presented in a simple and at the 
same time practical manner. Mr. Barss has actually 
done what his introduction claims, which prejudices 
one in his favor. The book appeals to me much, and 
I hope to see it largely used in this State. The em- 
phasis laid upon English-Latin and vocabulary is 
what pleases me most. The method of presenting 
forms is excellent. With capable and conscientious 
teachers the book ought to prove immensely profita- 
ble for first-year Latin work.” 


It isa book you should know about. 
Shall we send you a 64-page descriptive 
pamphlet containing sample pages ? 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
27-29 West 23d Street - 2 © > RW YORK 











Text-Books in Language and Grammar always successful and 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for 3rd and 4th grades) -LANGUAGE 
LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES — ENGLISH GRAMMAR, — constituting the 


“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 


If not acquainted with these books it will be advantageous for you to become so. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 


popular where used. None more so. 








2 UST TWO STRIPS OF CEDAR HOLDING THE LEAD BETWEEN THEM, 
that is all apparently to a lead pencil, but before those cedar strips can 
be used they must be sorted, steamed, boiled, and dried ; 


then planed, 


grooved, and shaped. 


The materials out of which the leads are made must be strained, 
ground, and pressed, then reground, moulded, 


and kiln dried. 


and boxed. 





After the leads are put in the cedar strips they receive on an aver- 
age seven coats of varnish and then have to be stamped, tied, labeled, 


Every one of these steps has to be most carefully taken to main- 


tain the high standard taken and maintained by the DIXON COMPANY. 
The story of these steps is all told ina PENCIL GEOGRAPHY. Shall we mail you one? 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - = 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Standard English 


Classics Series 


is Admirably Adapted to Meet the 


College Entrance Requirements in English 


Several new volumes have recently been issued to 
meet the College Entrance ge sakcncenmng for 1909 
1911. A complete list with suggestions for the 
teaching of English literature in secondary «chools 
will be sent postpaid on application. 


Among recent additions to the series are: 


Mathew Arnold’s Sohrab and | Franklin’s Autobiography 
Rustum Scott's Quentin Durward 
Gaskell’s Cranford Blackmore's Lorna Doone 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond Pope's Rape of the Lock and 
Selections from Browning Other Poems 
; it Selections from Spenser’s 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities Faerie Queene 
Poe’s Poems and Tales Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
(in Press) dress and Webster's First 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village Bunker Hill Oration 
(in Press) | Lamb’s Essays of Elia 
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ART EDUCATION 
Drawing Book Course 


An entirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 
individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains full and definite suggestions for the plan 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An exe 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON RBQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


143 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 























Retirement Fun 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School, 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working, 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 
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THE YEAR 1906 IN REVIEW. 


BY WILL S. MONROE. r 


Neither in Europe nor America was the year just 
closed marked by any significant educational 
events. In the Old World the most marked ten- 
dencies were the struggles to completely separate 
the schools from church domination. This was es- 
pecially true in England, Spain, and Belgium, and 
in a less degree in Italy. France, while she has just 
brought about separation of church and state in 
civic matters, completely freed her schools from re- 
ligious domination more than twenty years ago. 
The Church of England, reinforced by some of the 
non-conformists, has made a heroic struggle, but 
the final result, however remote, must be the com- 
plete secularization of education. 

In our own country the salary and pensions of 
teachers, the organization of technical and indus- 
trial courses of training in elementary and second- 
ary schools, the social aspects of education, credit 
for quality as well as quantity of work in colleges 
and universities, and the needs of higher commer- 
cial schools have chiefly occupied the attention of 
American schoolmen. 

The most important educational gathering of the 
year in Europe was the second session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Childhood, held at Milan in 
September. There was also held at Berlin in Oc- 
tober a congress devoted to the vital problems of 
child life and training, which was European in its 
representation and scope. There were two great 
educational exhibits during the summer—the one 
at Milan, held in connection with the international 
exposition, and the other at Marseilles in connec- 
tion with the colonial exposition. 

In the United States the usual state and national 
associations held their annual meetings, excepting 
the National Educational Association, which omit- 
ted the 1906 session because of the San Francisco 
earthquake. The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, organized in 1830, and our oldest educational 
association, held an unusually good series of meet- 
ings at New Haven in July. Perhaps the most 
notable educational convention of the year was the 
Social Education Congress, held at Boston from the 
thirtieth of November to the second of December. 
It was unique in nature; its addresses were stimu- 
lating, and it brought together a diversity of educa- 
tional, social, and industrial interests. A large 
measure of credit is due to Dr. Colin A. Scott and 
Mr. James Phinney Munroe for the organization 
and success of this convention. 

American schools have been well visited during 
the year by notable school men and women from 
the Old World. Miss Kate Stevens of London, 
Mr. Cecil Reddie of Abbotsholme, and the Mosely 
crowd—something like five hundred in all—repre- 
sent the British contingent; and we have hada 
lot of educational guests from Continental Europe 
and the countries of South America. Mr. Ernesto 


Nelson of Argentina, who represented his country 
so ably at the St. Louis exposition, and who ren- 
dered distinguished service as a member of the in- 
ternational jury of education, is in the United 
States on a special mission to collect material for 
an educational museum to be opened at Buenos 
Ayres by the government of Argentina. 

There has been the customary number of changes 
in educational posts during the year. The list is 
headed by the retirement of Dr. William Torrey 
Harris from the United States commission of ed- 
ucation and the selection of Professor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown as his successor. Dr. Harris has 
been identified with all that is best in American ed- 
ucation for nearly half a century, and he has in a 
most striking manner endeared himself to the 
hearts of our people. Professor Brown brings to 
the work an altogether promising record as teacher, 
lecturer, writer, thinker, and organizer; and he 
comes to Washington with a dozen years of splen- 
did educational work to his credit in California. 

There have been important changes in some of 
the big cities. Dr. Edward Brooks, for twenty- 
eight years connected with the state normal school 
at Millersville, and for the last fifteen years city 
superintendent at Philadelphia, has resigned his 
superintendency and has been succeeded by Profes- 
sor Martin Grove Brumbaugh of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Professor Brumbaugh has had a 
rich and varied experience of twenty-five years as 
teacher in elementary and normal schools, county 
superintendent of schools, commissioner of educa- 
tion in Porto Rico, and university professor of edu- 
cation. 

Boston and Cleveland each selected young and 
promising men during the year to direct the edu- 
cational activities of their cities—Stratton D. 
Brooks being chosen by the former and William H. 
Elson by the latter. James A. Foshay, after nine- 
teen years of educational work in California, eleven 
of these years in Los Angeles, has resigned the 
city superintendency at Los Angeles, and Ernest 
Carroll Moore has taken his place. Tacoma has 
selected Albert Henry Yoder as her city superin- 
tendent of schools; and Frank B. Gault, who some 
years ago made the Tacoma schools the best on the 
north Pacific coast, has been called to the presi- 
dency of the University of South Dakota. 

Dr. Henry Houck, for many years connected 
with the department of public instruction in Penn- 
sylvania, and one of the best-known institute lec- 
turers in America, has been elected secretary of 
internal affairs in Pennsylvania. Dr. John Piersol 
McCaskey, for half a century the principal of the 
high school at Lancaster, Penn., has become mayor 
of the city whose secondary school work he has so 
long and so well directed. 

The city of Washington selected during the year 
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as her school superintendent William Eastbrook 
Chancellor, who has done such splendid work in 
two New Jersey cities—Bloomfield and Engle- 
wood, 

The necrology list in Europe includes the names 
of three English educators well and favorably 
known in the United Stateés—Professor Weldon, 
Mrs. Grey, and Miss Beale. Professor Walter F. 
R. Weldon (1861-1906), the eminent English biol- 
ogical scientist, had been professor of comparative 
anatomy and zoology at Oxford University since 
1899, and for fifteen years previous he had been 
professor in the University college of London. 
Mrs. William Grey (1816-1906) for more than half 
a century had been identified with the English 
movement for the higher education of women. 
Miss Dorothea Beale (1831-1906) was for thirty- 
eight years president of the woman’s college at 
Cheltenham, and she has been identified with all 
the recent progressive movements in Great Britain, 
such as secondary education, child study, and tech- 
nical instruction. 

The death list of American educators for the 
year 1906 includes some distinguished names. 
William Rainey Harper (1856-1906), for the past 
fifteen years president of the University of Chicago, 
died at Chicago the tenth of January. President 
Harper was engaged in university teaching six- 
teen years before he took charge of the new univer- 
sity at Chicago, and he had taken an active part in 
the Chautauqua and other popular educational 
movements. He was born at New Concord, O., 
and received his collegiate training at Muskingum 
College. 
~Samuel Sprecher (1811-1906), for twenty-five 
years president of Wittenberg College, died at San 
Diego, California, January 10. 

Thomas Blanchard Stockwell (1839-1906), state 
commissioner of public schools of Rhode Island 
from 1875 to 1905, died at Providence the ninth of 
February. He was born at Worcester the sixth 
of July, 1839; graduated at Brown University in 
1862, and he was at one time principal of schools at 
Holyoke and New Haven. 

George A. Littlefield (1850-1906), superintend- 
ent of schools for some years at Newport and Prov- 
idence, and at one time principal of the Rhode Is- 
land normal school, died at Providence the thirty- 
first of August. 

William Buck Dwight (1833-1906) died at Cot- 
tage City, Mass., the twenty-ninth of August. He 
was born at Constantinople, Turkey, May 22, 1833; 
graduated at Yale College in 1854; principal of the 
Englewood Institute; 1859-1865; instructor at 
West Point, 1865-1870; instructor in the Connec- 
ticut Normal School at New Britain, 1870-1878; 
professor in Vassar College, 1878-1904. 

William B. Silber (1826-1906) died in New York 
city the fifth of May. He was graduated from 
Wesleyan University in 1850; instructor in the 
College of the City of New York, 1850-1870, and 
president of Albion College, 1870-1894. 

George Albert Wentworth (1835-1906) died at 
Dover, N. H., the twenty-fourth of May. He was 
born at Wakefield, N. H., July 3, 1835; was edu- 
cated at Phillips Exeter Academy and Harvard 
College (graduated 1858); was an instructor in 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 1858-1881, and the au- 
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thor of well-known text-books on mathematics and 
physics. 

Albert Prescott Marble (1838-1906), long identi- 
fied with the school superintendency and the Na- 
tional Educational Association, died in New York 
city the twenty-fifth of March. He was educated 
in the public schools of Maine and Colby Univer- 
sity (graduating 1861); was teacher and principal 
of schools in Maine and Wisconsin; principal of 
the high school at Worcester; city superintendent 
of schools at Worcester, 1864-1894; superintend 
ent of schools at Omaha, 1894-1896; assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in New York city, 1896- 
1906. 

Albert Grannis Lane (1841-1906), another prom- 
inent worker in the N. E. A., died at Chicago the 
twenty-second of August. He was born in Chi- 
cago March 15, 1841; received his education in the 
public schools; was principal of the Franklin 


School, Chicago, 1858-1869; superintendent of 
Cook County, 1869-1873 and 1877-1891; superin- 


tendent of the schools of Chicago, 1891-1898, and 
assistant superintendent, 1898-1906. 

Charles Duncan McIver (1860-1906), president 
of the North Carolina Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, and for many years identified with the educa- 
tional interests of that state, died at Raleigh the 
seventeeth of September. 

George W. Atherton (1837-1906), for twenty-four 
years president of the Pennsylvania State College, 
died at Bellefonte the twenty-fourth of July. He 
was born at Boxford, Mass., June 20, 1837; was 
educated at Phillips Exeter Academy and Yale 
College (graduating 1863); was principal of the 
academy for boys at Albany, 1863-1867; professor 
in St. John’s College (with Henry Barnard), 1867- 
1868 ; professor in the University of Illinois, 1868- 
1869; professor in Rutgers College 1869-1882, and 
president of the Pennsylvania State College since 
1882. 

James Mills Peirce (1834-1906), for thirty-eight 
years a professor of mathematics in Harvard Uni- 
versity, died at Cambridge the twenty-first of 
March. He was graduated at Harvard in 1854, 
and was the author of several mathematical texts. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley (1834-1906), for the 
past nineteen years the secretary of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, died at Aiken, S. C., the twenty- 
seventh of February. ; 

Israel Cook Russell (1852-1906), a leading geol- 
ogist and professor of geology, died at Ann Arbor 
the first of May. For the past fourteen years he 
had been professor of geology in the University of 
Michigan. 

Michael Anagnos (1837-1906), assistant director 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind from 1867 
to 1876, and director of the same from 1876 to 1906, 
died at Turnu Severin, Roumania, the twenty-ninth 
of June. 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler (1841-1906) was a 
moving spirit in the extension of scientific lines of 
instruction and at the same time he was broadly in- 
terested in general education. For thirty-eight 
years he was connected with the teaching force of 
the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Univer- 
sity; and, through his numerous published writ- 
ings, he exerted a wide educational influence. 
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EDUCATION OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


BY PRESIDENT G, STANLEY HALL, 
Clark University. 

In the course 9i civilization conscience has be- 
come weakened. The sentiment of honor, which 
is more or less inherent in even the most degener- 
ate, should be developed in the schools and col- 
leges. 

For the majority of intelligent young men or 
women honor is in fact, or at least is capable of be- 
ing made the dominant element in controlling life, 
more potent perhaps even than conscience or reli- 
gion itself. Perhaps the root of honor is fidelity 
to the unborn, but its branches bring the soul into 
the closest and purest relations with the good and 
true. What does the man in whom this sentiment 
of honor is alive and not perverted do? He asks 
himself in every emergency what is the ideal course 
to pursue, the highest, purest, and most disinter- 
ested motive to act from; the loftiest and not the 
most expedient solution. He would choose to be 
refuted by merely specious arguments than to use 
them and win out. 

What is dishonor? It is to succeed in anything 
great or small by trick or subterfuge. Dishonor 
is to do right merely because it would be embar- 
rassing to be found out wrong. It is to give or to 
take secret rebates, to adulterate and to cheat, it is 
to consent to corporate practices that as individuals 
we would shrink from, it is to be silent when we see 
imposition and outrage which exposure would put 
to flight. The man who does any of these things 
cannot be called a true gentleman in this new code. 

Honor’s own true knight keeps a personal con- 
science that party allegiance or popular clamor can- 
not silence. His maxim is not the craven one of 
the cheap politician. Make no enemies whatever 
befalls, but make all the enemies of truth, right, and 
common justice between man and man in your 
community your own. 
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Two years ago the English and American tennis 
champions were contesting and nearing the end of 
the third, or rubber game. The score stood ex- 
actly even, when the American chanced to make a 
fluke which would have lost him the international 
championship, but the Englishman deliberately 
made exactl? the same fluke, because he did not 
count it honorable to win on an accident. This 
was true sportsmanship. It is not the spirit that 
animates such games as football in our country, be- 
cause the secret practice, tricks, and unfair advan- 
tages make it too often a school of dishonor. 

Honor I deem not only the heart and soul of 
the needs not only of our academic youth, but of 
our country. How we need a little of it in business, 
trade, and politics! I sometimes wonder if we 
might not almost sanction racing, pugilism, and 
even duelling if they were only schools of honor, 
pure and undefiled, and not of dishonor dominated 
by the ideal of winning at any price. 

True honor cannot sneak or swindle or win un- 
der any lie. The life it makes us lead is single— 
not double; it knows nothing of two standards, 
one for Sunday and one for the shop, factory, or 
stock market; one for men and another for women. 
It is simply ideal conduct in every rank and every 
walk of life. 

It is to the inner all that manners and style, so 
much in themselves, are to the outer life. It is the 
best bond and boon of friendship, another too-for- 
gotten pagan virtue, which in its classic sense of 
Aristotle and Cicero can live again only in its at- 
mosphere. It is capable of being construed as the 
whole inner vocation of man. 

The noblest of all its functions is to regulate love 
for posterity, and all the issues of future generations 
are committed to the honor of young men and 
women.—From address at Social Education Con- 
gress. 





WHERE’S WHERE 


SPOKANE. 


Robust health is nowhere more attractive than in 
the personality of a city, and arrested development 
is nowhere more pitiable. Both are easily dis- 
cerned by one who has gone from his conservative 
New England home to the adolescent Pacific states 
sixteen times, making thirty-two trips from sea to 
sea. 

Spokane has ideal robustness. In 1890 I knew 
her as a city of 19,000, in 1900 of 37,000; now, six 
years later, she is easily a city of 80,000, and the 
population is the least evidence of growth. Busi- 
ness blocks,—magnificent buildings,—residences 
and grounds rivaling in beauty anything in the 
suburbs of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and distancing anything between Cleveland and 
Denver in the perfection of landscape architecture. 
But beyond all this in suggestiveness is the march 
of medium-priced residences—from $7,000 to $15, 
000,—out into the forests, especially to the north 
and west. 

The following figures are official and show clearly 
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enough that the population must be easily double 
that of six years ago. School census, 7,639 in 1900, 
14,049 in 1906. Assessed valuation, $19,479,000 in 
1900, $36,115,000 in 1906. Bank deposits, $7,000,- 
000 in 1900, $20,000,000 in 1906. Bank clearances, 


$56,254,000 in 1900, $164,099,000 in 1905. Postal 
receipts, $92,280 in- 1900, $201,887 in 1905. Build- 


ing permits, $1,254,000 in 1900, $3,900,000 in 1905. 

Here are some stirring figures. Spokane had 
459 students in the high school in June, 1902, and 
in June, 1906, there were 1,354, or a gain of 895 in 
four vears, or nearly 200 per cent.! This year there 
will be about 1,500 enrolled by January. 

The high school enrollment of Boston is thirteen 
to 1,000. If Spokane has the same relative attend- 
ance she has a population of 115,000. But she has 
a larger percentage of high school students than 
has Boston. If she has 80,000 population, which is 
a ridiculously low estimate, then she has in her 
high school twenty to 1,000. 

Spokane’s school property is valued at $1,387,- 
281. The schools are costing a third of a million 
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dollars a year. There are thirty-three men teach- 
ing at $108.20 a month, and 256 women at $77.30 a 
month. ~ 

Spokane has but begun her growth. What has 
been seen in the past sixteen years is but a hint of 
what is to be. She has but begun to develop her 
personality. 

Her railroad facilities for local advantage have 
doubled in four years, and they will double again 
in the next four years. : 

Electric car service into the prosperous regions 
round about has increased tenfold in the last four 
years, and will increase tenfold more in the next 
four. The tributary products of farm and orchards 
have doubled in four years, and they will double 
again in four years more. 

The tributary mines, coal and metals, have dou- 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


bled in four years, and they will double again in 
four years more. 

Within 200 miles north, south, and east is all the 
rich, non-irrigable lands between the Sierras and 
the Missouri valley from Canada to Mexico. 
Within 200 miles west is an indescribably valuable 
combination of climate and irrigable lands; while 
within a radius of 200 miles is to be found a combi- 
nation of water-power, forest, coe!. and metal mines 
unsurpassed on the continent. 

Under such conditions who cau prophecy the 
future of a city that has no possible rival in this In- 
land Empire? 

The best of Spokane is the tone of the commun- 
ity. Educationally this is clearly demonstrable, and 
religiously it is as noticeable, though not as easily 
shown. We have already spoken of the marvelous 
high school growth, but the figures are the least 
suggestive feature of the high school. Here is an 
overgrown school, one which has leaped from 459 
to nearly 1,400 in four years, with a principal who 
has been there less than two years, and these boys 
and girls—nearly half boys—change recitations ev- 
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ery half hour without direction or suggestion, with- 
out monitors or spies upon their behavior, and they 
are as manly and womanly, as courteous and well- 
mannered as I have everseen. Nor is this all. 
Despite the growth of 200 per cent. in four years, 
the library and laboratories, the manual arts, do- 
mestic service, and commercial equipment are un- 
surpassed in any city. 

Best of all, there has been the greatest triumph of 
school morals over fraternity conceit and vandalism 
recorded in the United States. This story, should 
it ever be written, will furnish material for an edu- 
cational comedy and an educational tragedy unri- 
valed in the country, and the triumph of all that is 
good and true was complete. No higher moral 
standard can be found east of the Alleghanies. 

To Superintendent J. A. Tormey and Principal 
David E. Cloyd belong unbounded praise for per- 
sonal, patriotic, and professional mastery that I 
have never known to be surpassed. : 


A. E. Winship. 
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WINTER PATHWAYS. 


Be We... BARLEY. 





Mysterious pathways lead through the snow into 
the forest. They are bordered by the wrecks of 
many plants that we knew in summer, golden-rods, 
asters, and hawkweeds, now fluffy with pappus, a 
bird’s nest umbel of carrot filled with snow asa 
frothy confection, and evening primrose with four- 
valved capsules. 

Where do tlfese tracks lead? Who made them? 
Always are we inclined to follow the tiny impres- 
sions of fox, rabbit, or squirrel, in search of adven- 
tures. Has all magic ceased? Are the “little 
people” all gone, the funny gnomes, the hump- 
backed cobolds, Quince, Peasblossom, and other 
fays of Titania’s train? Is the world reduced to 
solemn prose? Rather would we believe that there 
is an enchanted Princess, a Sleeping Beauty, and 
that the trail leads to a palace slumbering for a 
hundred years. By following the trail we may wit- 
ness the joyous awakening and follow the happy 
couple 

“(C’er the hills and far away, 

3eyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

When thro’ the world she follows him.” 
Maybe we would he dazzled, were we but worthy, 
with a sight of the Holy Grail. 

On the other hand, we often shrink with real 
alarm from the possible dangers of the unknown 
path. Some ogre may lurk in the way for 
Hop-o’-my-thumb and his brethren. Around his 
den lie scattered the bones of those who in other 
days have striven to release the unhappy and de- 
stroy the monster. 

There is a solemnity about the winter woods, as 
well as a transcendent glory. Faith may easily 
people their depths with chivalric people—Una and 
the Red-cross knight, queens golden-haired, or the 
nymphs, graces, naiads, and dryads of the Greek 
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mythology. Often have we watched by some such 
mysterious pathway, hoping for a sign. We may 
not be en rapport, for never has a' vision re- 
warded an earnest vigil. Still, as even after three- 
score expectant years we do not even tow give up 
that ship so long expected, the belief still holds in 
the enchantments of the woods. They surely hold 
a story—and we do not resign the hope of witness- 
ing some marvelous transformation. 
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LIFE. 

Life,—what is it? 

Ah, who knows! 
Just a visit, 

I suppose: 
Joy and sorrow 

For a day, 
Then to-morrow 

We're away. 


Youth, and morning; 
Manhood, noon; 
Age,—the warning,— 
Night comes soon: 
Shines a star to 
Light us; then 
’Tis not far to 
Home again. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in the December Atlantic, 





WHY WRITTEN.—(VIL.) 
HOLMES’ “CHAMBERED NAUTILUS.” 


It has more than once been said that great hu- 
morists are frequently the soberest of men. 
“When a man is laughing,” said Henry Ward 
Beecher, “he is nearest tears. If you are carrying 
a pail of milk and it spills over on one side, it is 
nearest spilling over on the other.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was a humorist, and 
good critics have thought that his best poems were 
those in which humor predominates. But there 
were hours in which he gave himself up to pro- 
found and serious thinking on such themes as 
destiny and immortality. The “Chambered Nauti- 
lus” naturally belongs to his more pensive and re- 
flective hours. 

The sight and study of a pearly fautilus set him 
thinking of the relation of the present and the fu- 
ture world. The nautilus was a great builder, add- 
ing a new pearly chamber to its shell-house every 
now and then, and then quietly slipping out of the 
old chamber into the new, while a thin septum—or 
partition—shut it out of the old and into the new. 
And this knowledge led him to write that “the two 
worlds—the higher and the lower—are separated 
by the thinnest of partitions.” 

3ut he could not content himself with seeing this 
and kindred thoughts in prose. They would be 
more perfectly shrined in verse. So he wrote his 
poem, which competent criticism calls a classic. 
Certainly the simile the poet uses is of the choicest, 
eminently worthy of a place beside the similes of 
Isaiah or Tennyson. 

“Year after vear beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coll; 
Still, as the spiral. grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
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Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 


Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 
> _ on + t 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 
0 © D-0- 0+ 


THE STRAIGHT BACK. 


BY BRENELLE HUNT, 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass 

Many conscientious grade teachers are great be- 
lievers in the physical and moral benefits of the 
“straight back,” and insjst that their pupils shall be 
more or less constant examples of a rigid military 
sitting position. 

It sometimes happens that a teacher whose in- 
terest has been awakened in this matter works her- 
self up to a point of over-stimulation on the sub- 
ject. From morning till night her pupils are sub- 
jected to the oft-repeated though rather vague 
command, “Sit up! Better position! Backs!” ete. 
Each pupil makes a spasmodic effort of one 
‘kind or another which lasts anywhere from a 
fraction of a second to a minute, according to the 
staying qualities of the individual pupil. 

Now, if the child knew just how to straighten his 
back by a properly localized effort, the above treat- 
ment might have a desirable effect. As a matter 
of fact, however, particularly in primary grades, 
there are many pupils whose idea of straightening 
up is to throw back the shoulders and hollow the 
back.’ This produces a sensat‘on which the child 
grows to associate with sitting erect; whereas, in- 
stead, he has produced a deep lumbar curve, which 
as the exercise is repeated, will soon develop into 
that form of spinal curvature known as lordosis. 

“But,” I hear someone ask, “are you going to 
say nothing about erect postures in the lower 
grades?” Certainly—but not until we have inves- 
tigated to see just what our problem is and what 
means can be effectively employed. A _ careful 
study of defective postures produced by school- 
room employments would give especial prominence 
to two which are responsible for more evil results 
than any others. 

The first is a tendency to what is commonly 
(though incorrectly) called round shoulder, i. e., a 
marked outward curve of the spine between the 
shoulder blades accompanied by a forward droop 
of the head. When children enter school, their 
backs are, with few exceptions, in pretty good con- 
dition. With daily confinement to desk work the 
drooping head and slowly rounding upper back be- 
<in to appear. The teacher who would prevent 
this from becoming permanent must correct the 
cause which is producing it. Have the child ele- 
vate the head and carry it well back on the shoul- 
ders. Instead of allowing the little people to throw 
back the shoulders and hollow the back, say noth- 
ing about the back at all, concentrate their atten- 
tion on the head and neck, and the back will take 
care of itself! In the faulty method of straighten- 
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ing up herein mentioned the relative position of 
head and shoulders is very little improved; so, ob- 
viously, the real defect is not remedied, whereas a 
second deformity (lordosis) may be begun. If we 
would try to maintain correct postures by general 
directions to a class, it would be more effective to 
say, “Heads up!” “Heads back!” or “Sit tall!” as 
the direction is more nearly a description of the de- 
sired change in position. 

If the teacher would give frequent exercises in 
stretching the backs by trying to push the top of 
the head upward against some imaginary object, 
she would thus be taking one of the simplest and 
most effective precautions against the formation of 
deep curves. The exercise not only corrects them 
for the moment, but with every repetition of the 
exercise the child is unconsciously strengthening 
the particular sets of muscles whereby the erect 
posture may be maintained and permanent deep 
curves avoided. 

The second defect, less readily obtruding itself 
on the teacher’s notice, is a degree of lateral cur- 
vature which renders itself conspicuous only by 
the unequal height of the shoulders. If the good 
teacher is to insist on straight backs, she should be 
consistent and insist upon them from all points of 
view. 

Lateral curves are fully as bad as anterior-poste- 
rior curves. 

Enter any schoolroom where the pupils are busy 
writing or figuring and you will find the majority 
resting the right arm on the desk and the other in 
the lap, or vice versa. This throws the shoulders 
out of line and produces a lateral curve of the 
spine. Day after day the pupil assumes a similar 
position during certain periods, the posture be- 
comes habitual, and the curve becomes permanent. 
Though slight at first, it has a tendency to increase 
rather than diminish, and in its train may come 
worse things than mere lack of symmetry. 

The primary pupil assumes this position not be- 
cause it is comfortable, rather because his desk is 
small and his papers, poorly arranged or too large, 
occupy nearly all the space, so the left arm_ slips 
nearly or entirely off the desk into his lap. First 
correct the cause and then insist that every child 
shall rest both arms on the desk in such a manner 
as to bring his shoulders into a horizontal line. 
This position is comfortable and restful. It will 
become habitual if the teacher will insist upon it. 
A failure to do this is one of our most common 
mistakes. 

It is undoubtedly true that every able-bodied 
child ought to be trained to sit for a reasonable 
length of time muscularly, i. e., the trunk and head 
held erect by the muscles unassisted by any artifi- 

cial supports at back or sides. I am convinced, 
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however, that in these days of couches, easy chairs, 
and sofa pillows it is well-nigh impossible to attain 
this ideal training. The child will instinctively 
drop into a position in which he has the utmost 
possible support of every bodily member, and our 
problem must be to see that the postures assumed 
are symmetrica’ so far as may be. 

It is a normal furction of the public school to see 
that schoolroom employments under constant su- 
pervision of the teacher do not produce spinal 
curvature in healthy children; curves once formed, 
however, the teacher should leave them strictly 
alone; it then requires the attention of the ortho- 
pedic surgeon. Are there many such deformities? 
A visit to the children’s hospitals or spinal curva- 
ture clinics will answer with great emphasis, and 
even the casual observer, once interested in the 
subject, will find many cases in our public schools 
in which positive deformity is apparent. 

- ——— — 0-0-9 -0- - —__—_— 
BEATITUDES FOR THE TEACHER. 


Blessed is the teacher who expects much from 
his pupils, for he is thereby likely to receive it. 





Blessed is the dumb teacher, for he will save the 
pupil’s time. 


Blessed is every teacher who becomes unneces- 
sary. 


Blessed is the voice that is the overflow of a svym- 
pathetic heart. 


Blessed is the teacher who is not the slave of a 
written lesson plan. 


Blessed is the teacher whose criticisms have 
enough sugar in their foundation to take out the 
bitter taste. 


Blessed is the teacher who examines a founda- 
tion before erecting the superstructure. 


Blessed is the teacher who owns many shares in 
“Incentive”’ stock. 


Blessed is every music teacher who uses the 
yard-stick of emotion in taking the dimensions of a 
musical performance. 


Blessed is the leader of the young who has com- 
mon sense in framing regulations and enough back- 
bone to enforce them. 


Thrice blessed is the teacher whose vocabulary 
contains more do’s than don'ts. 


Lucy A. Baker. 





So may the New Year be a happy one to you, happy to many more whose 
happiness depends on you!—So may each year be happier than the last.—Dickens. 
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THE MODERN NOVEL. 


In a recent lecture, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale University discussed the foremost 
novelists of the present day and gave a short his- 
tory of the novel in different countries which highly 
entertained the large audience. 

Among the remarkable statements which the ver- 
satile professor made was the one wherein he said 
that the increase in novel reading is due to the com- 
mon schools of this country, which have created a 
great reading public whose wants must be grati- 
fied. The result is that the novel of to-day is 
turned out hastily, and we lose the careful work 
which was the mark of the novelist of the past. 

Russia to-day leads the world in novel writers, 
followed by France and England. The Germans 
have had a surprising lack of success due to the 
fact that they have no sense of proportion. All the 
German writers have turned to the drama. 

America has had one really great novelist, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. “The Scarlet Letter’ is the 
greatest single novel ever written in this country. 
There is no great novelist here to-day, although 
Mark Twain's “‘Huck Finn” and “Tom Sawyer” 
will remain as epics of American life. Henry James 
has written an excellent ghost story, “The Turn 
of the Screw.” 

In “The Virginian” Owen Wister nearly wrote 
the great American novel, but its fault lies in the 
fact that it is a string of episodes instead of a story. 

May Sinclair’s “Divine Fire’ had undoubtedly 
some fire in it, but the flame is occasionally hidden 
by smoke. 

Thomas Hardy is the best of present-day Eng- 
lish novelists. From the publication of the “Green- 
wood Tree” down to his latest novel his output is 
the best of any living writer of English fiction. 

One of the strongest writers in England to-day is 
George Moore. He can hardly be called an Eng- 
lishman, however, for he is an Irishman with a 
French education. His work bristles with ideas, 
although he offends many by his exteme frankness. 
His “Esther Waters” is one of the finest realistic 
novels in English. 

“Bob, Son of Battle,’ written by a man who has 
lain on his back for years with an affliction of the 
spine, is the best story written in English since 
1898. 

In speaking of Kipling he remarked that his re- 
cent work has been spoiled because he has been in 
terror of saying something commonplace, and so 
he has been constantly striving for effect. 

Arthur Marvin. 


—- —-— — ——-& 0-0-@-o- @-e. 
EVENING SCHOOL GAINS. 


In Massachusetts the gain in the evening school 
attendance is nearly three times the gain in popula- 
tion. This is due chiefly to the large increase in 
the number of illiterate minors who under the em- 
ployment laws must attend evening schools. The 
addition of varions forms of manual training to the 
evening school courses has attracted a considerable 
number of students. Cooking, dressmaking, and 
millinery attract young women, and mechanical 
drawing and wood-working attract young men. 
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THE SCHOOL GRADE. 
BY W. S. JACKMAN., 
THE SCHOOL GRADE A FICTION. 


The school grade as now generally constituted is a 
pure fiction in philosophy, but a stubborn and unreason- 
able iact in practice. The grouping and distribution of 
pupils should be based upon the nature of their work. 
It should be a flexible adjustment of the workers to each 
other and to the thing to be done. The present plan 
reverses or ignores most of the principles that control 
the organization of people in practical affairs. Under 
its operation, it compels the teacher to lay the greater 
cmphasis upon the similarities among pupils, and to ig- 
nore differences. It places a premium upon uniformity, 
and therefore it tends to substitute the mass for the in- 
dividual as the unit of instruction. The more closely the 
school grade approaches its ideal, the more strictly must 
each pupil work for himself; while the closer we ap- 
proximate the grouping required by the newer social 
ideal, the more earnestly must the individual strive for 
the whole. 


EVILS OF UNIFORMITY. 


lhe school grade aims at a certain dead level of uni- 
formity in three things, namely, age, knowledge, and 
skill. The time limits are a school year varying in 
length from six to ten months. These rigid conditions 
liave imposed the stamp of their own arbitrariness upon 
the selection of subject-matter and methods of instruc- 
tion, and they render it impossible to realize the highest 
ideals of social and civic life in the school. The grading 
system was established long before child study opened 
the eyes of teachers, and it represents the quantity idea 
in education as opposed to that of quality. 

INFLUFNCE OF OLDER PUPILS. 

In school, not all of the teaching is done by the 
teacher; the younger children are constantly learning 
from the older. If the work were properly planned, a 
greater variation in age than that now permitted in a 
crade would be a distinct advantage. Younger pupils 
would gain in skill and knowledge, and the older would 
have lessons in consideration for others and in respon- 
sibility that usually remain forever untaught. In the 
moldinz of character the efficiency of the school would 
be greatly increased. 


UNIFORMITY IN KNOWLEDGE UNNECESSARY 


It is equally undesirable to grade pupils on the basis 


of equality of knowledge. Outside of school such an 
eegregation of people would be considered rather stupid 
company, with but little chance for improvement. It 


would distinctly improve the situation to bring together 
in some common enterprise pupils who differ widely in 
both knowledge and experience. This applies especially 
where the pupils are employed in doing rather than in 
talking. The less capable learn from those who know 
more, and the latter will learn to work from the strong- 
est stimulus that can move any one—the necessity of 
making knowledge immediately intelligible and available 
for others. The nearer the conventional grade is ap- 
proximated, the less there is of such a motive; for a 
similarity of knowledge makes cach one useless and un- 
interesting to every other. 


UNIFORMITY IN SKILL UNNECESSARY. 


Che same argument applies against the requirements 
for a parity of skill. Every pupil has a certain skill! of 
his own, and his work should so relate him to others that 
he may make the most) of it. He need not be “graded” 
with those having equal skill in the same direction. ‘This 
»yoint finds illustration in the building of a house. 

Standing beside a mortar bed one morning, Sam sud- 
denly looked up from his work, and said: “Look heah, 











boss, do you recognize de fac, dat dis yer ’stablishment 
"pends on me dis mawnin’?” “How is that?” I asked. 
“Well, y’ see, if I’m not onto my job in mixin’ dis 
mawtah, you's goin’ to git a rotten wall; an’ if de wall’s 
no good, you needn’t go no furdah; no use to put in 
youah woodwork, no use to put on de paint or youah 
papah. I tell you, boss, ’t all *pends on me. Leastwise, 
dat’s de way I fiosofize about it.” Sam was right; that 
morning the responsibility for the house rested less upon 
the shoulders of the college-bred and well-paid architect 
than it did upon the skill and fidelity of that uneducated 
and underpaid negro. At times there were six or eight 
different kinds of workmen on the house. No two had 
quite the same skill, in no two was it required. Each 
cne did what was needed and what he was best able to 
do. The group was so organized that the house- 
building progressed rapidly and well; but the organiza- 
tion bore no resemblance to that arbitrary aggregation 
known as a “grade.” 


GRADATION AND SUBJECT-MATTER. 


The etfect of the present grading system upon the 
treatnient of subject-matter has been pernicious. It has 
led to endless attempts at cross-sectioning subjects, in 
order that certain portions may be trimmed down to fit 
the pigeon-holes of the grades. This is reflected in thou- 
sands of text-books, and there is scarcely a subject that 
has not been marred by the ill-advised analysis. Nature 
study has suffered comparatively little, partly because, 
when it came into the schools, teachers were beginning 
to think more clearly, and partly because of the utter 
repugnance of such divisions to the pupils. 


GRADATION HINDERS THE TEACHER. 


The evils of arbitrary grading are not less marked in 
their effects upon the teacher. “There is no grade in 
the art of teaching,” Colonel Parker thundered for years. 
As yet, however, the words have had but little effect. 
The notion that each grade must have its method is 
most persistent at the two extremes—the kindergarten 
and the high school. Those entering a course of train- 
ing for the kindergarten are loath to trouble themselves 
with what lies beyond; and the would-be high school 
teacher is apt to regard a suggestion that he look into 
the nature of elementary instruction as a reflection upon 
his intelligence. The teacher who is the most imper- 
vious to new ideas is the one who believes that there is 
some magic by which he may be fitted to teach a par- 
ticular grade to the exclusion of others. Of such 
teachers let all schools beware. 


GRADATION AND MORALS. 


The influence of the grading system upon the pupil is 
necessarily bad. It retards his progress through the 
elementary school, and it fosters selfishness. In the 
conventional grade «all the pupils are working for the 
same thing: if they are spurred to their greatest effort, 
competition leading to bitter rivalries is the inevitable 
result. 

In the wake of the grade trail many evils that fret the 
children. Not the least of these are the marking system 
and formal examinations, which have done more to in- 
troduce and foster knavery during the impressionable 
years of childhood than all other agencies combined. 
Under such unphilosophic and arbitrary stimuli to action, 
it matters not how hard he may try, no pupil can grow 
up honest or unselfsh. 

Grouping of pupils under the ideals of the new educa- 
tion rests upon a principle radically different from that 
which now prevails. Under the old ideals, the children 
must exert themselves to excel each other. Under the 
new, member; of a group must exert themselves to help 
each other. This change is wrought through a more in- 
telligent organization of their work. In the former the 
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work is so planned that each must strive for the same 
thing—the very same bone; in the latter that—as in the 
building of the house—the best effort of each is a needed 
contribution to the welfare of all. Each, therefore, must 
encourage and support the other. It is the operation of 
this principle that at once divides the light from dark- 
ness, that lifts civilization out of barbarism, that filters 
righteousness from iniquity, and that will finally give us 
the ideal school. 

The problem of grading and grouping of pupils will be 
solved when the children are permitted to plan work for 
themseives that demands co-operation. It must be for 
an end that no one by himself can attain, that, in school 
as well as out, the principle may be established that. no 
one can live unto himself alone. That is the supreme 
fact in democracy.—The Elementary School Teacher. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
A STUDY OF “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.”’—(VIIL.) 

Characters to remember :— 

Ignorance, who follows the pilgrims to the end 
of the story, that his death may be in contrast to 
theirs. 

Flatterer and his net. 

The Shining Ones of Beulah Land. 

Sometimes referred to: Little-faith and his story, 
which comes in incidentally; also Great-grace, the 
King’s champion. 

Descriptions: The net of the Flatterer, and the 
Flatterer himself. 

The Enchanted Ground. 

Jeulah Land. 

The journey between the Delectable Mountains 
and Beulah Land is much taken up with discourse, 
and pages of it can be omitted. The characters of 
young Ignorance and of the Flatterer are often re- 
ferred to. Of Ignorance there is little to note ex- 
cept the beginning and the end of his story. He 
always seemed to me a character deserving of much 
pity. He is so utterly unconscious of his being in 
the wrong that when he comes to his dreadful end 
it is hard to reconcile oneself to it. Especially in 
the character of the thoughtless, heedless youth, 
springing out from the country of Conceit into the 
King’s highway with a hop, skip, and jump, for he 
was “a very brisk youth.” Of course he had his 
chance to learn from Christian, but did not avail 
himself of it, but risked his chance on the happy 
event. The happy event was favorable to him un- 
til the end, when he is plunged into utter destruc- 
tion. There is no question of the force of his les- 
son, now as in Bunyan’s time, but there is an appeal 
to our sympathies for the thoughtless youth. 

Flatterer, the man with a black skin, covered 
with white garments, is too vivid to need any com- 
ment. His revelation of his true nature as he flees 
away leaving the pilgrims entangled in his net is 
realistic to the imagination. The Enchanted Land, 
on the very borders of Beulah, is very pretty. 

The pilgrims have journeyed almost as far as 
their strength will allow; they have met and re- 
sisted every temptation possible to man, and the 
last stage of their flagging energies is hard to sup- 
port. Here Hopeful weakens, but Christian is 
strong in endurance. Hopeful’s story which he 
tells is very interesting biographically. It is Bun- 
yan’s own story. 
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for the loveliness of the idyll that Bunyan has 
given to so many of his earlier country scenes. But 
as he has led up to this splendor all the way it 
would be disappointing to have a_ lesser climax. 
The overlapping of the confines of Zion upon the 
country on the hither side of the River of Death is 
a beautiful thought, and is carried out with won- 
derful delicacy, tenderness, and sweetness. The 
King, whose name and thoughtful care have been a 
part of the theme more than once, is almost actually 
realized here. There is the echo of his footsteps; 
there are those who have seen his face; and hither 
come Shining Ones, his own appointed messen- 
gers. But between the pilgrims and the Gate of 
Zion lies the River of Death, which must be forded. 
As the Valley of the Shadow of Death signified the 
apprehension of death in the abstract, so the River 
of Death signifies the personal death which every 
one must come to. It is quite a different thing. 

Here it is quite in character with the rather un- 
stable Christian that he should lose his footing; 
and with Hopeful, that he should support both him- 
self and his brother, and yet seem to be the one to 
follow, not to lead. 

The final description does not fall short in power 
of what we might expect; Bunyan, still simple in 
his purpose, puts the strength of his emotion and 
his faith into his words and stamps them with au- 
thority as it were the voice of the prophet. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


In a recent article Professor MacNaghten of Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, makes what he consid- 
ers a valuable and also novel suggestion as to a 
possible improvement in teaching geography. The 
Professor—who, by the way, is an old Eton boy, 
and afterwards an assistant-master at Harrow—is 
personally convinced that the customary methods 
of instruction in this subject are by no means 
worthy of the subject itself, which in his thought is 
of prime importance. He also thinks that these 
methods fail very largely in giving the pupil a 
vital and intelligent interest in the 
world, of which he is a life-citizen. 

He believes that the customary formal and tech- 
nical instruction, upon which he is careful to cast 
no slur, needs to be supplemented by something 
that by its appeal to the eye and ear may make an 
impression on the pupil’s mind and memory that 
will probably be more lasting than what is usually 
made in the classroom. 





wide, wide 


And this is his suggestion: He finds that in 
these days of extensive travel there are numbers of 
bright, intelligent, and observant people who visit 
other lands than their own, and get first-hand 
information concerning those lands that is of the 
highest value. Of course, he is not thinking of the 
mere globe-trotter, who gets no more than a pass- 
ing glance at foreign places and people; but rather 
of those who travel with something of leisure, or— 
better still—who have had a more or less extended 
residence in some foreign country, that would make 
their notebook worth the opening to their friends 
and tewnsmen afterwards. And he would invite 
such travelers to share with the pupils of the 
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schools in their own and contiguous communities 
the results of their observation and research while 
abroad. He would not ask from them anything like 
expert geographical information, but what might 
be interesting and illuminative. 

Here again, the Professor has not in mind the 
professional traveler, who visits other lands to se- 
cure material for lectures, and whose gleanings in 
foreign fields must necessarily have an eye to 
coins. He is thinking, rather, of traveled men and 
women, who, in the interest of the schools of their 
own community, could and would give their ser- 
vices gratuitously. Some expense would be neces- 
sary if a stereopticon were used with the address. 
And here the Professor deems the use of the lan- 
tern as almost absolutely essential, as it. would 
make the geographic lesson more vivid and inter- 
esting, and would do for the address what the 
“illustrated page does for the modern magazine.” 
But his aim would be to keep the lecture or lec- 
tures down to the “minimum of expense.” 

To secure this, he suggests that several schools 
be grouped together for the course, each school 
to provide for one or more of the travel talks, ac- 
cording to its ability. On this point, however, he 
would not prescribe any hard-and-fast plan, prefer- 
ring to leave to each community the working out of 
its own method. What he would specially guard 
against would be any expensive outlay, that might 
be prohibitive to any scholars of slender means. 
By extending—if possible—these travel talks over 
a period of two or three years of the pupil’s course, 
he believes that the pupil would gain a knowledge 
of, and an interest in geography that would be an 
advantage to him for all after years. 

While the Professor has a sincere conviction of 
the value of some such supplementary instruction 
in geography, he speaks, however, with a some- 
what hesitant note as to the feasibility of carrying 
out such a course. He'seems to fear what he calls 
“the legitimate conservatism” of the public schoo's 
and is timid about their possible opposition. Cer- 
tainly the question of feasibility cannot be set aside 
Many plans for our schools may seem to their au- 
thors faultlessly ideal, and yet for some good rea- 
son they cannot be made practical. Yet the Pro- 
fessor need not abate his idealism one whit in th’s 
matter. If his suggestion shall commend itself to 
the school authorities as valuable and vital, they 
can and will find some way to make it practicable 
and serviceable. Our schools are irrevocably com- 
mitted to give the best they can provide to the pu- 
pils. School methods are usually sufficiently elas- 
tic to make any such provision. And if such ad- 
dresses by citizen-travelers would tend to make the 
pupils more familiar with lands that they have not 
yet seen, and may never see, and so further an in- 
telligent interest in geography, lifting it as a sub- 
ject out of mere routine, and linking it with life, 
then certainly some way can and will be found to 
make such first-hand information available. 

a ee 

The swindlers of the world are on the lookout 
for whoever wishes to get something for nothing. 
—+0-4-0-@-0- -o- —_______- 





Suitable literature for children is of the utmost 
importance, but its yalue depends upon its use 
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_ THE EVACUATION OF BOSTON. 
BY JANE M. BULLARD, 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS. 


Act I. 

Headquarters of the Continental army, Cambridge. 
Time, March 2, 1776. 

[Enters General Washington, who seats himself at a 
table and begins studying some charts.] 

[A knock is heard.] 

General W.—Enter! [A corporal enters and salutes. ] 
What is it, corporal? 

Corporal.— Your’ excellency, Generals Putnam, 
Thomas, Sullivan, and Greene are without seeking to be 
admitted. 

General W.—Tell them to come in! [Corporal exit.] 
[The generals enter and salute.] 

General W.—-Good morning, gentlemen! I am glad 
to see you. T sent for vou because I have a plan I wish 
to lay before you, by which I hope to drive the foreign 
foe from yon beautiful city of Boston, which they have 
too long held in bondage. 

General P.—Right glad am I to hear this, general, for 
I have long felt that the failure of Bunker Hill should 
not go unredeemed. 

General W.—True, my brave Putnam, such heroism 
and sturdy endurance deserved a better ending. But 
we must not be rash. The lack of cannon and ammuni- 
tion has heretofore so crippled our efforts that nothing 
could be done. 

General P.—Indeed, yes, my general, and the army 
needed much organizing and drilling, but it is hard to 
hear the word of detraction spoken against a man who 
has given his whole heart to the cause as you have done. 

General W.—Let not undeserved blame give you un- 
easiness. It troubles me not! But to the business of 
the morning. I now have many siege-guns on hand, be- 
sides a large quantity of powder and shot. They arrived 
last night, brought hither on ox-sleds from Ticonderoga 
by our brave and ingenious Colonel Henry Knox. 

“General G—I saw them, sire, as they came into camp, 
and I thought that never were oxen put to better use. 

General W.—These cannon we must now hasten to 
place in position on some commanding height and 
threaten the British army with absolute destruction. So 
only can we drive them to their ships. 

General P.—What! Shall we try Bunker Hill again? 

General W.—Oh, no! The enemy holds it too se- 
curely. Draw up, gentlemen, to the table and examine 
these charts with me. I will show you a finer position. 
[They gather around the table.] See you not that 
height of !and called the Twin Hills of Dorchester or 
Mattapannock, so named by the Indians? It overlooks 
the town and harbor. Guns planted there could destroy 
both houses and ships, and much I wonder that Howe 
has not taken possession e’ér this. 

General S.—Yes, and I hear that President Hancock, 
though the largest property owner in Boston, says, 
“Spare not the town, but drive the British out!” 

General W.—So self-forgetful is our noble patriot 
president! But my hope is that the mere sight of the 
guns will frighten the enemy away. Still we must be 
ready for the worst. You, General Thomas, shall take 
charge of planting the guns on the Twin Hills. -Let it 
be done as speedily as possible. I would suggest the 
fourth of March as the date of your operations. You 
will scarcely need more than two days to mature your 
plans. It should be done in the night, and with all pos- 
sible secrecy. I shall order a furious cannonading to be 
kept up from Somerville, East Cambridge, and Roxbury 
through the night to distract the attention of the British 
from the real point of interest. 

General T.—Thank you, general, for your confidence 
in me, and I will try to do my best. 
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General W.—I know you will, and I shall leave most of 
the detail of the undertaking to your judgment. Let 
there be no lack of men and wagons. Carry plenty of 
crowbars and pickaxes, and in case the ground should 
be found too hard to be easily worked, bales of hay will 
make good ramparts. 

General T.—I will attend to that matter with all dili- 
gence, and it comes to me now that binding the wheels 
with hay will make them move more quietly over the 
frozen ground. 

General W.—Right, Thomas, and your best route will 
be by Dorchester Neck and up the western slope of the 
hill. [Turning to the other generals.] And for you, 
gentlemen, I also have tasks worthy of your prowess. 
To you, General Putnam, I entrust the responsible duty 
of attacking the town with two divisions, should Howe 
make an attempt to scale the Heights, while Greene and 
Sullivan with one division each are to attack the works 
on Beacon Hill and Barton’s Point. These counter at- 
tacks will so paralyze any attempt Howe may make upon 
the Heights that our position there will be practically 
impregnable. You have your instructions, gentlemen, 
and with them my best wishes for your success. 

General T.—We thank you for your confidence in us, 
and we will do our best to deserve it. 

[They salute and retire. Exit General W.] 


Act IT. 


Headavarters of the British army, Boston. Time, 
March 5, 1776. 

[Lord Percy, General Clinton, and Major Musgrave 
in conversation. Very jolly. Enters General Howe. 
They rise and salute.] 

General H.—Ah! Good morning, gentlemen; you 
seem right merry. Pray tell me what entertaining theme 
keeps you so well amused! 

Lord P.—We are still discussing the merits of last 
night’s play and planning for the masquerade that is soon 
to follow. 

General C.—And we are vastly pleased, too, that so 
much fine dramatic talent should come to light in this 
most Puritanic city of Boston. How great a pity if we 
had never crossed the ocean to discover it! 

Major M.-—-And ‘I think, your excellency, it is well 
we have learned to mix a little play with the stern busi- 
ness of war. I am sure we shall make better soldiers 
when the time for fighting comes. 

General H.—No doubt, my colonel, but has either of 
vou happened to cast his eyes up to the Twin Hills of 
Dorchester this beautiful morning? The fog has lifted, 
and the whole top is in view. 

All—No, your excellency, what standeth there? 

General H.—As unpleasant a sight as ever my eyes 
rested upon. Come, use this spy-glass, gentlemen, and 
tell me what you see! 

[All move to the door, and Lord Percy takes the 
olass. ] 

Lord P. —Rebel breastworks, as I live! And there is 
that man they call General Washington moving about 
among them and directing the labors of the men. 

General H. [takes the glass]—And how complete it all 
looks! I do declare, those rebels have done more in a 
single night than my whole army could have acomplished 
in months. [All use the glass.] 

General C.—Tt is easy to see now what the bombard- 
ing of yesterday meant. But we must never let them 
have their way. Surely you will order an attack or. their 
works and drive them from their hill. 

General H.—I wonder if it could be done! [A knock 
is heard at the door.} Enter! [A messenger from Ad- 
miral Sehuldam enters and salutes.] What bringest 
thour 

Messenger.—His honor, Admiral Schuldam, com- 
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manding the British fleet in Boston harbor, sends greet- 
ings to your excellency, and advises you that the com- 
pletion of the rebel forts on the Twin Hills of Dorchester 
will compel him to withdraw his ships from the inner 


harbor. - . 
General H.—Return my regards to your distinguished 


admiral, and tell him an attempt will soon be made to 
dislodge the enemy from his strong position, and request 
him to hold his ships in readiness to co-operate in the 
attack. 

Messenger.—I will do so, your excellency. [Salutes 
and retires.] [A second knock is heard, with a disturb- 
ance outside. } 

General H.—Step outside, Major Musgrave, and see 
what this disturbance means. |Major Musgrave retires 
and then re-enters. ] 

Major M.—Three men are trying to pass the guard, 
who objects to their intrusion upon your excellency’s 
time. 

General H.—Let them come in. [Enter three Tories, 
wringing their hands and showing great distress.] Who 
are you, and why do you come here, disturbing the 
peace? 

First Tory.—We represent the King’s friends in Bos- 
ton, and we come to ask you what can be done. The 
Continentals have taken possession of the hills in Dor- 
chester, and will drive his majesty’s gallant soldiers out 
of port. 

General H.—Well, what of that? You won’t have to 
zo if you don’t want to. 

Second Tory.—But we do want to! We shouldn’t dare 
to stay behind. And what will become of all our house- 
hold goods? 

General H.—I'’m sure I don’t know; there will be no 
room for them on the ships. But calm your fears. We 
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expect to drive the rebels from their hills and remain 
another ten months in this good city of Boston. So do 
you go home and prepare yourselves to give sturdy help 
in the hard fighting that is sure to come. 

Third Tory.—Yes, your honor, and thank you kindly 
for your word of encouragement. [Eixt Tories.] 

General H.—I see, Lord Percy, there is but one thing 
to do! We must attack the forts, and I entrust to you 
this difficult and dangerous undertaking. Take 3,000 
men and storm their works before this day draws to its 
close, and God grant it may not prove another Bunker 
Hill. 

Lord P.-Thank you, my general. I am glad to be set 
to so honorable a task. I will hasten to gather my 
troops together. [Exit Lord Percy.] 

[Exit all.] 
Act ITI. 

Headquarters of the Continental army, Cambridge. 
Time, March 9, 1776 

[Enters General Washington with his aides, Generals 
Putnam, Greene, and Ward. ] 

General W.—Good morning, gentlemen. What news 
do you bring? 

General P.—We come to inform your excellency 
that all goes well on the Twin Hills. General 
Thomas has not been idle. Even in the terrible storm 
of Tuesday, his men kept steadily at work. The re- 
doubts are now completed, and enough cannon are in 
position to batter down the strongest walls stone masons 
ever reared. 

General W.—Very good, my general, but what of the 
town and Howe’s intentions? 

General Ward.—I hear, your honor, that Howe has 
determined to withdraw his troops without further re- 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 


HONEST TOIL. 
Every mason in the quarry, every builder on the shore, 
Every chopper in the palm grove, every raftsman at the 
oar— 
Hewing wood and drawing water, splitting stones and 
cleaving sod— 
All the dusty ranks of labor, in the regiment of God, 
March together toward His triumph, do the task His 
hands prepare: 
Honest toil is holy service; faithful work is praise and 
prayer. 
—tlenry van Dyke, in Suggestion Magazine. 
——o-——_ 
THE ONE WITH A SONG. 
The cloudmaker tells us the world is wrong, 
And is bound in an evil fetter, 
But the blue sky man comes bringing a song 
Of hope that shall make it better; 
And the toilers, hearing his voice, behold 
The sign of a glad to-morrow, 
Whose hands are heaped with the purest gold 
Of which each heart may borrow. 
—Nixon Waterman, in “In Merry Mood.” 
—o—_ 
May every soul that touches thine, 
Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 
One inspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 
For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter sky beyond the gathering mist 
To make this life worth while, 
And heaven a surer heritage. 
—The Outlook. 


KEEP ON. 
If the day looks kinder gloomy, 
An’ your chances kinder slim, 
If the situation’s puzzlin’, 
And the prospects awful grim, 
An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 
Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Jus’ bristle up, and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 
—H. L. Bland. 
SS 


GOVERN THE LIPS. 
As they were palace doors, the king within, 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words 
Which from that presence win. 
—Edwin Arnold. 
—— 


O spirit of that early day, 
So pure, and strong, and true, 
3e with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 
—Whittier. 
—————_2—_ —_ 
Fair is the soul, rare is the soul 
Who has kept, after youth is past, 
All the art oi the child, all the heart of the child, 
Holding his faith at last! 


—Gelett Burgess. 
—— = 


Be firm! One constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old, Teutonic pluck. 
—Holmes. 
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THINKING CONSEQUENCES. 


Say what we may, there is really no other aim in 
teaching than thinking, and no other aim in think- 
ing than character. We should, therefore, teach 
for thinking and think for character. 

The character outcome of thinking is discrimina- 
tion as to consequences. Consequences of acts, 
thoughts, and truths neglected or rejected, accepted 
and applied. 

We are paying undue attention now to keenness 
of thought, to brightness, to vivacity, and. these 
qualities are developed by not seeing into a thing 
but on to it. “Catch on” is the motto for bright- 
ness. 

Smartness disregards consequences. A_ good 
joke must be launched, no matter who is hurt. A 
pun is not bright unless it has something of a 
sting in it. Champagne has a lot more snap in it 
than beef tea, but the consequences of the two dif- 
fer radically: The man who takes the champagne 
doesn’t care how he feels in the morning, while the 
man who takes beef tea is thinking chiefly of the 
next morning. 

It is a bit stupid to ask about the consequences, 
but there is no character without asking just that 
question. 

The beauty of modern science is the fact that it 
deals almost wholly with consequences. So with 
mathematics when you feel every minute that in the 
final result you must face the consequences of any 
carelessness, neglect, or ignorance. The best thing 
about athletics is the undeniable fact that a fellow 
cannot indulge appetite or passion without reaping 
the attendant disaster on the gridiron or diamond. 

The best thing about agricultural teaching and 
the school garden is the fact that whatsoever one 
sows that shall he also reap, that there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between planting tested seed 
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and haphazard seed, that care of soil, suppression 
and elimination of weeds all determine the conse- 
quences in the harvest. 

Any thinking that does not ultimately take into 
account the consequences is weak and futile. And 
the higher the class of consequences the greater the 
effect on character. Teaching morality is not a 
matter of precept so much as of practice, practice 
all along the line, in thinking as well as in doing. 

The patent office is the receptacle of hundreds of 
thousands of inventions, most of which lack the 
practical element of estimating the consequences of 
an application of their principle. There are multi- 
tudes of men of eminent learning, of extraordinary 
power of thought, theoretically, who are compara- 
tively worthless members of society because they 
cannot apply their thought. They can link their 
chariot to a star, but not to earth. 

A physician of comparatively slight professional 
training, provided he have thorough training in the 
fundamentals, may succeed where the most learned 
fail, by acquiring practical skill in estimating 
promptly and discriminatingly the effect of treat- 
ment. In the legal profession the same truth is 
verified by experience. In the ministry, in teach- 
ing, in literature, it is the same. The scholarly 
men for whom the world has no need console them- 
selves with the fact that the world likes to be. hum- 
bugged, and only humbugs succeed, but the fact 
remains that with insignificant exceptions the world 
wants men of brains, but of brains applied to real 
life. 

The spider eats double quantity,—part for its life, 
and part for.the purpose of spinning webs. When 
it ceases to spin, it ceases to eat, and dies eventually 
because it does not spin. Men with brains must 
feed their minds doubly well, for.the sake of growth 
and of development, or the use of its knowledge 
and power for the world’s enlightenment. Men 
who will not weave their thoughts into the network 
of daily life must be content with the mental dys- 
pepsia which leads to uselessness and unhappiness. 


+ Léa. ”’ 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT.-— (IlJ.) 


A street bootblack, a hustling newsboy, any 
street gamin, street arab, or wharf rat is several 
times smarter at twelve than the son of a college 
president or the son of any other man of good in- 
heritance and habits. President Eliot, the bright- 
est of our school men, will do well not to test wit 
with an urchin who has put edge on his wit on the 
street strop. No boy in school and home can de- 
velop the keenness that comes from life in the 
street up to twelve years of age. 

But development is arrested at about this point, 
and as a young man of eighteen or as a man of 
thirty he still has twelve-year-old wit, which was 
smart then, but is imbecile now. 

Forty-nine-fiftieths of the paupers and beggars 
and seventeen-twentieths of the prisoners are speci- 
mens of arrested development. Most of the latter 
were prodigies of cleverness at twelve years of age. 

Osler says, in fun or in earnest, that most men 
suffer arrested development at forty and all men at 
fifty. There is a prevalent notion that preacher 
and teacher are thus afflicted at the ‘‘dead line” of 
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fifty. And yet, no one would suggest that Presi- 
dent Eliot, in the seventies, is anywhere near the 
threshold of arrested development. 

John D. Rockefeller, minus hair and digestion, 
is not a safe proposition to attack in the business 
world on the assumption that he is afflicted in this 
way. Jacob Towne at ninety was. president of 
fourteen boards of trustees of eminently important 
and prosperous corporations, and I have seen him, 
before breakfast, open all the mail that he knew to 
be important. Nine-tenths of the chief business 
and professional leadership of the United States has 
always been in the hands of men above fifty. 

If a man can pass his fortieth birthday without 
arrested development he is fairly safe till he is sixty, 
and if he passes his fiftieth birthday in progressive, 
youthful vigor he is safe till he is seventy-five. 

The trouble is that the wise ones know that it is 
coming on, fully ten years ahead of the collapse in 
the individual, as in the case of Spain and Russia. 

There are more cases of arrested development 
under fifteen than between forty and fifty. It is not 
a question of age but of purpose and pluck. 

Arrested development first shows itself in atti- 
tude towards problems. Spain’s attitude toward 
her colonies, Russia’s attitude toward all weaker 


peoples proved conclusively the arrest of national 
development. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PENSIONS. 


“All teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents who have taught in the public schools 
for a period of not less than thirty years, twenty of 
which shall have been in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, may be retired on an annuity equal 
to half the average salary received during the five 
years of employment immediately preceding such 
retirement, and this annuity shall not be less than 
$200 nor more than $600 in any one year.” 

This is the main provision of a bill drafted by the 
committee of seven from the Pennsylvania Teach- 
ers’ Association for presentation to the next session 
of the Legislature. State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Nathan C. Schaeffer meets with 
the committee in an advisory capacity. Among the 
other provisions of the bill are ones that require 
the proper certification of the eligibility of the 
teacher; the cessation of the annuity should the 
recipient be re-employed as a teacher; the restora- 
tion of the annuity when such employment ceases ; 
the payment of the annuities on warrants drawn by 
the state superintendent of public instruction, and 
the setting aside of a sufficient sum out of the gen- 
era! school fund to carry out the provisions of the 
act. <A strong legislative committee, headed by 
Superintendent Samuel Andrews of Pittsburg, will 
work for the bill at Harrisburg, and an educational 
campaign in its favor will be commenced at once in 
all parts of the state. 

The committee which was appointed at Harris- 
burg October 12 is composed of C. H. Garwood, 
Pittsburg, chairman; Mrs. M. E. Bassett, Erie, sec- 
retary; Mary E. McClintock, Meadville; Mary 
McCormick, Indiana; Professor H. M. Ferren, Al- 
legheny; Superintendent D. A. Harman, Hazle- 
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ton; Superintendent G. W. Moore, Chester, and 
Professor H. S. Fleck, Tyrone. 


+ + 
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JAMES BRYCE’S APPOINTMENT. 


The appointment of James Bryce as England’s 
ambassador at Washington is easily the most inter- 
esting appointment from the American standpoint 
that has occurred for a generation. His books on 
America are by far the best that have been written 
by a foreigner in recent times, so that his knowl- 
edge of America and appreciation of our institu- 
tions are beyond dispute. Another incident in his 
career attracts our people to him. He is one of the 
few Englishmen who has ever declined the honor 
of being made a lord. 





———_ ——0-4-0-@-0-¢-0--- -- ——-- 
MARK TWAIN’S WIT. 


It is claimed that Mark Twain has a plan to beat 
the copyright laws by re-issuing his books, with 
portions of his autobiography as extended foot- 
notes. The New York Times has been given the 
entire plan of the humorist, who got the idea from 
Walter Scott’s re-issue of his novels with commen- 
taries. The copyright of “Innocents Abroad” will 
expire in 1910. If Mark Twain is alive, and if not, 
then his executive will take such portions of his 
voluminous autobiography as may be cognate to 
the text and print a portion of it as a footnote on 
every page. The same plan will be followed with 
other books as the coyprights expire. 

— +0» @-@-@-0 -@-e- — 
IN SAN FRANCISCO IN 1908? 

The National Educational Association, which 
was to have held its annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco last July, has again been invited to meet there 
in 1908, a letter to that effect having been mailed 
to Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, president of the asso- 
ciation, by Rufus P. Jennings, chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia committee, N. E. A. The letter written by 
Mr. Jennings was as follows :— 

“Dear Sir: As the catastrophe of last April ren- 
dered it inexpedient to hold the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in San Francisco as 
had been previously arranged, and as it has been 
intimated to us that the association would be glad 
to meet here in 1908, the matter was brought up at 
a recent meeting of the California committee of the 
National Educational Association. At this meet- 
ing it was decided to extend, through you, to the 
National Educational Association, a cordial invita- 
tion to hold its meeting in 1908 in San Francisco. 

“In extending this invitation the committee ex- 
presses the sincere hope that it will be accepted, 
and it believes that the session will be an unusually 
interesting one. Proper reception and accommo- 
dations for the thousands of people who will be at- 
tracted to this meeting are assured.” 

Of course it is too early to talk of the meeting in 
1908. Neither Dr. Schaeffer nor his board of di- 
rectors will have aught to do officially with the 
choice of the meeting place. They have had offi- 
cial troubles enough of their own, and besides no 
one can think of going to San Francisco until it is 
certain that hotels and haiis will be adequate by 
July, 1908. The association can but recognize the 
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propriety and desirability of meeting there when it 
can be done advantageously, but it cannot go until 
it is ready to receive such a throng as will go there 
when the way is open. 


+0-+e- 
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BEST SCHOOL BOARD PLAN. 


The school board of Boston has not a single sub- 
committee. The real business is no longer done 
behind closed doors, but in the full committee, in- 
variably in the presence of representatives of every 
Boston newspaper. The superintendent is always 
present and has the right to enter discussions. 

—_— 0 $ 0-6-0 — 
WHAT IS DONE FOR THE MOSELY TEACHERS. 

Mr. Mosely does not pay as much as is gener- 
ally supposed towards the expenses of the five hun- 
dred teachers, but it is all done through his effort 
and placing. He secured for the whole five hun- 
dred free transportation on the steamships coming 
and returning. He induced the school boards of 
England to continue their full salaries while they 
are away, so that they pay their own expenses while 
in America, and they have their salary with which 
to do it. The full salary feature is of the utmost 
importance. Just how the steamship companies 
came to grant free round-trip passage is not clear. 

—_—-+-$-0-@-o-9-0- 








NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS INVESTIGATING 
THEIR FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


The rise of the cost of the necessities of life has 
reduced the salaries of New York state teachers to 
such an extent that the State Teachers’ Association 
has asked William McAndrew and his committee 
on finance to investigate. The two circulars just 
sent out well indicate to teachers and superintend- 
ents in other states the practical nature of the can- 
vass. 

“Your aid is requested in enabling the associa- 
tion to report the actual condition in which teachers 
are called upon to work. During the past eight 
years the cost of necessities of living has increased 
to such an extent that the teachers’ dollar will pur- 
chase scarcely three-fifths of what it would buy in 
1898. Our committee on the financial condition 
of New York state teachers should make a report 
at the annual meeting of the association at Syra- 
cuse, December 26 to 29. In order that this report 
may represent actual conditions you are earnestly 
requested to send to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. William McAndrew, Washington Irving 
High School, 344 East 11th street, New York, the 
enclosed blank, carefully filled out. 

“William McAndrew, C. W. Bardeen, William L. 
Ettinger, John H. Haaren, Charles F. Wheelock, 
committee on financial condition of teachers.” 


a 
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W. H. Langdon, who was superintendent of 
schools in San Francisco up to December 31, 1905, 
was candidate for governer in November, 1906, 
and polled a heavy vote in all the cities. In San 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
San Diego, San Jose, he polled a handsome vote. 
More than 45,000 voted for the school master for 
governor. 





Oakland teachers are in a fair way to have their 
salaries carried up to $100 a month for a maximum 
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for the grade teachers. Oakland comes near lead- 
ing the country all the time. It is a way that Su- 
perintendent J. W. McClymonds has of setting 
standards. 


Principal William A. Wetzel of the Trenton high 
school has secured New Year messages for his stu- 
dents from more than a hundred persons, more or 
less prominent in various lines of life, and they 
make an interesting body of doctrine. 


The least that can be said is that it is highly un- 
fortunate that large numbers of children of the He- 
brew race were kept from school on the Friday af- 
ternoon before Christmas when the exercises were 
in no sense religious. 


Every Boston teacher can have one year in seven 
off on half pay, provided she will use it in travel or 
study, and the twenty-first year she ‘does not need 
to travel or study. What city has a more tempting 
plan of that kind? 


Matters in Morocco are at a crucial stage. An 
article on Tangier and Fez appeared in the Journal 
of August 17,1905. An article on the Congo, in 
the issue of April 5, will bear re-reading now. 


Fifty dollars a year increase for each of 3,000 
teachers in Chicago is no more than just. A teacher 
who is not well worth the new salary should be 
bounced for incompetency. 


It is a libel on San Francisco and her school offi- 
cials to say that they have excluded the Japanese 
from the public schools. They have done noting 
of the kind. 


There is a plan to have a new charter for Chi- 
cago, educationally, inspired quite largely by the 
success of the Teachers’ Federation during the past 
month. 


State Superintendent Hyatt of California had the 
astonishing plurality of almost 70,000. He swept 
the state almost as clean as he did the convention. 


Fifty dollars increase for three thousand teach- 
ers in Chicago is one of the notable events of the 
season. They are behind the procession now. 


Within a few weeks 175,000 mill hands in New 
England have received an increase in wages. Let 
the good work go on. 


Not one reason has ever been given for the tax 
ing of college property that is not narrow, reaction 
ary, and mossbackish. 


Western Reserve University gets two gifts of 
$100,000 each. Congratulations to President 
Thwing. 


It may be well for some men to remember that 
the National University will not be laughed out of 
court. 


Chicago employers gave their employees a total 
of half a million dollars in Christmas gifts. 
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THE WEEK 


A WELCOME TO JAMES BRYCE. 
The American public does not care much about 


‘the social or political intrigues which may have led 


to the abrupt recall of Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, 
British ambassador at Washington, but it will have 
a hearty welcome for James Bryce, scholar, states- 
man, and historian of America, who is to take his 
place. It will appreciate also the high compliment 
which is involved in detaching such a man as Mr. 
Bryce from his important post in the Liberal min- 
istry as chief secretary for Ireland and sending 
him to this country as ambassader. Mr. Bryce’s 
appointment should be especially greteful to Irish- 
Americans, for he has always been a supporter of 
home rule and helped to draft the second home 
rule bill. He is a personal friend of the President, 
and Englishmen who have been rather absurdly un- 
easy because of the warm personal relations exist- 
ing between the President and the German ambas- 
sador at Washington should be relieved. Mr. 
Bryce is a splendid figure, in the full vigor of his 
powers, although he has nearly reached the Psalm- 
ist’s limit of three-score and ten. 


CONGRESS AFTER THE RECEFSS. 


The two months which lie between the re-assem- 
bling of Congress after the holiday recess and 
the end of the session on March 4 promise 
to be more fruitful of debate than of legislation. 
The discussion of the President’s action in the mat- 
ter of the Negro battalion, which was opened by 
Senator Foraker before the recess, will go on in the 
Senate, probably with a good deal of bitterness. 
Some of the leading Democratic senators, it is re- 
ported, will come to the defence of the President; 
and if any votes are taken, they are likely to show 
some curious groupings. The unfortunate inci- 
dent, whatever may be thought of the President’s 
action regarding it, will undoubtedly deepen and in- 
tensify the race feeling which he so keenly deplores. 
Then there is the question of the Japanese at San 
Francisco, which may lead to sharp differences, not 
to mention that of Chinese labor on the isthmus, 
and other issues with large possibilities for debate. 


THE FUEL SHORTAGE. 


The shortage of fuel in the Northwest has been 
investigated by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with what results remains to be seen: and the 
President also has made it the subject of inquiry. 
Something has been done to relieve the situation. 
and at many points where the trouble was most 
serious the embargo has been lifted. But no good 
reason is discoverable for the inconvenience and 
suffering to which these communities have been 
subjected. The shortage of cars and the blockade 
of transportation which led up to the shortage of 
coal were not caused by any great natural upheaval 
nor even by any unusual weather conditions. All 
of the antecedent conditions were of the ordinary 
character, and such as should have been foreseen 
and provided for; and if the root of the trouble is 
a defect in the method of handling cars which al- 
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lows them to accumulate at certain points and de- 
lays their return to points where they are needed, 
a remedy cannot be too soon applied, even 1f it has 
to be done by legislation. 

THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 

The famine in China has attained such appalling 
proportions that President Roosevelt, in a procla- 
mation, has very properly directed the attention of 
the American people to it and has asked for gen- 
erous contributions of food and money, to be sent 
in charge of the American National Red Cross. 
After Congress re-assembles, the President will ask 
for authority to use our transports for carrying sup- 
plies of flour and other food to the famine districts. 
The famine is in the province of Kiangsu, and has 
been occasioned by floods which have put under 
water an area of 40,000 square miles, populated by 
15,000,000 inhabitants. Over a large part of this 
area the houses of the people have been swept 
away, and the ground is covered with water, 
through which the hapless people must wade, knee- 
deep or waist-deep. Near Yangchow about 300,- 
000 refugees are encamped, and outside of Nanking 
there are 30,000. The feeble government machin- 
ery is wholly inadequate to deal with such an emer- 
gency, and unless the outside nations pour in relief 
the people must die by the ten thousand. 

FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 

The French government had no difficulty in pass- 
ing its new religious law, amendatory of that of 
1905. It went through the Chamber of Deputies 
by the overwhelming vote of 413 to 166, after a ve- 
hement speech by Premier Clemenceau. In cer- 
tain respects the new law modifies the old, since it 
changes the provisions relating to “cultural associ- 
ations” and makes it possible to continue public 
worship by complying with the simple requirements 
of the common law regarding public meetings. But, 
on the other hand, the new law provides for the 
immediate devolution to the civil authorities of 
church property, provided that it is held for pur- 
poses of worship, and it cuts off from government 
pensions priests who refuse to conform to the law. 
The Vatican likes the new law no better than the 
old, and has proclaimed its hostility to it. It has 
also protested to all governments to which it has 
accredited representatives against the conduct of 
the French government in expelling the papal rep- 
resentative at Paris and seizing his records. 

\GAIN THE ASSASSIN IN RUSSIA. 

The assassins have resumed their activity in Rus- 
sia. Not all of them can aim well, but their pur- 
pose is unmistakable. A few days ago, a new at- 
tempt, one of a long series, was made upon the life 
of the cordially-hated Admiral Dubasoff, ex-gov- 
ernor-general of Moscow. One Terrorist fired 
seven shots at him, as he was walking in the palace 
earden, and, these failing, followed them with a 
bomb, which also failed, and as the admiral rose to 
his feet another ‘Terrorist fired first a bomb and 


[Continued on page 24.) 
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DIRECTED HOME READING FOR GRADE IX. 


BY RUTH B, ELLIOTT, MILTON, MASS. 


In placing the following book list before the 
pupils of grade nine, the objects are to create a 
love for good literature, to help in laying the 
foundations for high school English, and to 
broaden the pupils’ outlook upon life. The list 
was made after talking with the pupils and learning 
something of the books known by them. 

It was requested that each month one book from 
a group be read. The pupils were also asked to 
make short, oral reports concerning the books 
read. 

A number of books have been reported. In dis- 
cussing these, the endeavor has been to lead pupils 
to see that in such books as “Silas Marner” the 
development of a character stands out most clearly, 
while “Ivanhoe” gives a series of historic pictures, 
and the books of which, perhaps, “The Gold Bug” 
is typical, are noted for the cleverness of plot. Ev- 
ery book, of course, requires a different kind of 
report. 

I. 

“Tom Brown’s School Days,” Hughes. “Polly 
Oliver’s Problem,’ Wiggin. ‘Arthur Bonni- 
castle,” Holland. 

IT. 

“Leatherstocking,” . Cooper. “The — Pilot,” 

Cooper. “Last of the Mohicans,” Cooper. 


IIT. 


“House of Seven Gables,” Hawthorne. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Stowe. “Little Women,” Alcott. 


IV. 
“The Crisis,” Churchill. “Rudder Grange,” 
Stockton. “Being a Boy,” Warner. 


V. 
“Window in Thrums,” Barrie. “The Oregon 
Trail,” Parkman. “The Lady of the Lake,” Scott. 
VI. 


“Lives of the Hunted,” Seton. “Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known,” Seton. “Up From Slavery,” 
Washington. “The Gold Bug,” Poe. 


VII. 
“Innocents Abroad,” Twain. “The Prince and 


the Pauper,” Twain. “Conquest of Granada.” 
Irving. 


VITI. 
“Tvanhoe,” Scott. “Woodstock.” Scott. 
3 « 


“Silas Marner,” Eliot. “Mill on the Floss, Pt. 
1.”—Eliot. 
X. 
“Oliver Twist,” Dickens. “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
Dickens. “Old Curiosity Shop,” Dickens. 
—Milton School Journal. 
oOoo-o 
J. A. M., New York: I regard your Journal the 
best educational journal in the United States, 
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THE EVACUATION OF BOSTON. 


[Continued from page 13.] 





sistance. He realizes the impossibility of carrying the 
redoubts, now made strong by five days’ work on them, 
and he will not risk the terrible loss of life that would 
certainly follow. 


General W.—This is good news, indeed, and so, thanks ° 


to that March gale, we shall win a bloodless victory. 
But how impossible to have foreseen this happy result! 

General G.—Indeed yes, your honor, and those were 
anxious moments, as we watched Lord Percy and his 
men struggling through the raging waters. I could 
think of nothing but Pharoah and his hosts overwhelmed 
in the Red Sea. But Percy ordered his boats back to 
land just in time to save his soldiers’ lives. 

General W.—And I think we may now feel certain that 
the God of Battles and of Storms is with us, and take 
heart for nobler ventures in the great work we have 
undertaken. But who comes here? [Enters Colonel 
Learned carrying a letter in his hand. He salutes.] 

Colonel L.—I am Colonel Learned, of the Roxbury 
line! 

General W.—And what brings you from that important 
post in these perilous times? 

Colonel L.—Your excellency, three men came out of 
Boston last evening bearing a flag of truce and bringing 
this letter with them. It has no address, but I have 
thought your excellency could best decide upon tts 
value and importance. [Hands the letter to the Chief, 
who opens and reads aloud.] 

General W. [reading]— 

Boston, March &, 1776. 

As his excellency General Howe is determined to 
leave the town with the troops under his command, a 
number of the respectable inhabitants of Boston, being 
very anxious for its preservation and safety, have applied 
to, and been assured by, his excellency that he has no 
intention of destroying the town unless the troops under 
bis command are molested during their embarkation by 
the armed torce without. If such an opposition should 
take place, we have the greatest reason to expect the 
town will be exposed to entire destruction. Our fears 
are quieted with regard to General Howe’s intentions. 
We beg we may have some assurance that so dreadful 
a calamity may not be brought on by any measures from 
without. 

As a testimony of the truth of the above, we have 
signed our names to this paper, and have, at the earnest 
entreaties of the inhabitants, solicited a flag of truce for 
this purpose. 

(Signed) John Scollay, 

Thomas Marshall, 

Timothy Newell, 

Samuel Austin, 
Selectmen of Boston. 


You hear the letter, gentlemen. What action shall we 
take upon it? 

General P.—Your excellency, it seems to me there is 
nothing to take action on. This letter does not come 
from Howe, and it does not bind him; therefore it can- 
not bind you. 

General G.—And however much your wishes, general, 
may comport with those of the patriotic citizens of Bos 
ton, your action must be determined by the action of 
General Howe in withdrawing his troops. 

General W.—You have given expression to my own 
thoughts, gentlemen, aad with this reply we will send 
Colonel Learned back to his post. Tell your messen- 
gers that as this paper is unauthenticated, without ad- 
dress, and not obligatory upon General Howe, I shall 
feel obliged to take no notice of it. But unofficially you 
may assure the selectmen of Boston that I shall do 
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nothing to cause damage to the town, unless compelled 
thereto by offensive action on the part of General Howe. 
Give them to understand that I have great concern for 
the safety of Boston and its inhabitants. [Exit Colonel 
Learned. ] 

[Turning to his generals]—And now, my generals, I 
have little fear for the result. Still we will be prudent 
and watch. Do you go back to your commanders and 
keep a sharp lookout on the movements of the enemy. 
They must not escape and leave destruction behind 
them. Be ready to give full answer to any offensive 
action on their part, but hinder not in any way their 
peaceable embarking. I shall be with you as much as 
possible to direct and overlook, and may a redeemed and 
rescued Boston be the reward of these earnest labors. 
[Exit all.] 

Act IV. 
The Top of Dorchester Heights. 


Time, Sunday, March 17, 1776. At sunrise. 

{[Tableau—Washington with his aides and soldiers in 
line oi battle, watching the departure of the British with 
seventy-eight ships and transports. ] 

General W. (pointing in the direction of the fast-disap- 
pearing ships)—-lhe enemy routed and Boston recov- 
ered! 

[Close with the singing of “America” by the whole 
audience. | 


SS ee eae 
THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


In the state where Henry Barnard wrought mightily 
for public education and where Yale University for two 
centuries has disseminated the higher culture, we are not 
surprised to find the present-day schoolmen wide awake 
and abreast of the times. The state of Connecticut, 
which in Revolutionary days gave to General Washing- 
ton and the country our beloved “Brother Jonathan,” the 
state whose early constitution was so excellent that it 
served as the model for our national constitution, this 
state naturally in tiese latter days should furnish the 
country statesmanlike educators organized in a model 
schoolmasters’ association. 

The Connecticut Schoolmasters’ Club, now five and 
“going on for” six, was organized June 1, 1901, in the 
Hartford high school. Its purpose, a broad one, was to 
serve in ways both social and educational. Its member- 
ship, open to all male teachers in the state, are asked to 
pay no dues, but instead—for two informal dinners each 
year, provided, of course, the individual member is 
present and dines. The dinners with their social and 
scholastic programs are held first in Hartford and then 
in New Haven, the two great social, commercial, and 
educational centres of Connecticut. The next meeting 
will be in Hartford about February 1, 1907. ‘The pres- 
ent officers, who comprise the executive committee and 
are responsible for banquet and program arrangements, 
are President Marcus White, principal of the New Brit- 
ain State normal school; vice-president, Charles H. 
Keyes, supervisor of schools of the south district, Hart- 
ford; and secreiary-treasurer, William A. Wheatley, su- 
perintendent of schools of the townships of Fairfield and 
Branford. 

Between seventy-five and one hundred representative 
schoolmen and their guests participate in the club’s semi- 
annual gatherings, Besides the appetizing banquet, 
served in most approved style, there is always a feast of 
bright little speeches, delicious in the atmosphere of good 
fellowship, as well as a masterful address full of profes- 
sional wisdom and inspiration by some noted educator, or 
instead a serious discussion of some timely theme by 
the members. ‘These educational feasts are held in hotel 
parlors, public high schools, or college buildings, the last 
one being housed in no less auspicious a place than the 
reception room of the president of Yale University, 
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Not only have representative college professors, school 
principals, and supermtendents from Connecticut and 
other states graced these occasions with their presence, 
but also the following editors and college presidents: 
Charles H. Clark of the Hartford Courant, Charles F. 
Chapin of the Waterbury American, and Colonel Norris 
G. Osborn of the New Haven Register, President George 
W. Smith of Trinity College, President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard, President Frank W. Gunsaulus of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Chicago, President Charles D. McIver 
of the Greensboro, N. C., Industrial College, President 
Flavel 8. Luther of Trinity College, President Arthur 
T. Hadley of Yale, and President W. O. Thompson of 
the Ohio State University. 

The two fold purpose for which the club was organ- 
ized is being accomplished successfully.. The social gain 
has been not only a larger fellowship among the mem- 
bers themselves, but also a closer affiliation and a more 
sympathetic co-ordination of colleges and common 
schools. On the direct educational side there have been 
delivered before the members and their guests excellent 
addresses, rich in suggestion and inspiration, which, with 
other less formal utterances voiced at the club’s gather- 
ings, yes, and the very aims and ideals of the Connectt- 
cut schoolmasters, the press has kindly passed on to the 
public, the real masters of the educational situation. 
Last as an accomplishment but significant, there has also 
resulted directly and indirectly from the club’s activities 
improved legislation for the public schools of the state. 
For the service rendered, for its present worth and 
standing, and for its future possibilities, may the Con- 
necticut Schoolmasters’ Club live long and be prosper- 
ous. 

William A. Wheatley. 
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A TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Article L, Sec. 1. A retirement board shall be consti- 
tuted, which shall have charge of securing funds and 
paying @dmnuities to the teachers of the public schools in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

Sec. 2. Contributors to a retirement fund, to be man- 
aged by the retirement board, shall be such teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools of Philadelphia as shall 
agree to the provisions herein set forth, The words 
“teacher” and “teachers,” as used throughout this plan, 
shall include all teachers and supervising officers con- 
nected with the department of instruction. 

Sec. 3. The retirement board shall consist of five per- 
sons, as follows: The president of the board of public 
education, two other members of the board of education, 
appointed by the president; one member of the depart- 
ment of superintendence, chosen for two years by the 
teachers contributing to the fund, and one teacher not a 
member of the department of superintendence, chosen by 
the teachers contributing to the fund, first for one year 
and regularly thereafter for two years. 

Sec. 4. The first election for choosing the teacher 
members of the retirement board shall be conducted by 
the Philadelphia Teachers’ Association Committee on 
Retirement Funds. ‘ Hach subsequent election shall be 
conducted by a committee which shall be appointed by 
the retirement board. 

Article IL, Sec. 1. Contributions for the support of the 
retirement fund shall be one per cent. of the salaries of 
contributors who have been ten years or less in service 
in the public schools of Philadelphia, and two per cent. 
of the salaries of contributors who have been more than 
ten years in the service of said schools; provided, how- 
ever, that the maximum contribution from a teacher in 
any one year shall be fifty dollars. 

Sec. 2. The amount provided for in section 1 of this 
article shall be supplemented by items in the annual es- 
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timates of appropriations furnished to the city councils 
by the board of public education, of $50,000 for the year 
1907, and for the years (thereafter amounts equal at 
least to the amounts contributed by teachers (Articie IL, 
Section 1) during each preceding fiscal year from Sep- 
tember 1 to August 31, unless financial conditions shall 
not warrant an appropriation in excess of $50,000. 

Article III., See. 1. Full annuities, given only after 
thirty years of service, twenty of which shall have been 
in the public schools of Philadelphia, shall be one-half 
the annual salary at the date of retirement; provided, 
however, that the minimum full annuity shall be $400 
and the maximum $800. If, however, after the retire- 
ment fund shall have been administered one year it shall 
appear that the funds at the disposal of retirement 
board for the payment of full and partial annuities 
will permit an increase of the maximum  an- 
nuity, such increase to an amount rot exceeding $1,000 
may be made with the consent of the retirement board. 

Sec. 2. Partial annuities, given on account of disab/1- 
ity and for more than five and less than thirty years of 
service in the public schools of Philadelphia, shall be as 
many thirtieths of a full annuity as the teacher has 
served years in the public schools of the city. 

Article IV., See. 1. No teacher shall be entitled to an 
annuity who shall not have contributed to the retirement 
fund an amount equal at least to twenty-five regular an- 
nual contributions. In case the teacher at the date of 
retirement has made less than twenty-five such contribu- 
tions the amount necessary to make up the remaining 
number of contributions shall be based upon the salary 
of the teacher at the date of retirement. The payment of 
this amount may, at the discretion of the retirement 
board, be distributed over a term of years by making 
deductions from the annuity. 

Sec. 2. Every annuitant who was a teacher in the 
public schools at the time the retirement fund becomes 
operative must have paid an amount equal at least to 
that which would have been contributed had the teacher 
become a contributor to the fund at the date of its estab- 
lishment. ° 

See. 3. Contributors may retire voluntarily on full 
annuity if they have reached the age of sixty years and 
have served thirty years, ‘twenty of which shall have 
been in the public schools of Philadelphia. 

Sec. 4. At the discretion of the retirement board, con- 


tributors physically or mentally ineapacitated, who 
have served thirty years, twenty of which shall have 
been in the publie schools of Philadelphia, may be re- 


tired on full annuity. 

See. 5. No full annuity either for voluntary retire- 
ment or disability retirement shall be for a smaller 
amount than is fixed by article III., section 1, unless the 
funds at the disposal of the retirement board are insuffi- 
cient to pay full annuities, in which case the board may 
make a pro rata deduction from all annuities. 

Sec. 6. At the discretion of the retirement board, con- 
tributors physically or mentally incapacitated who have 
served less than thirty years and more than five years in 
the public schools of Philadelphia may be retired upon 
partial annuity. But a partial annuity shall cease on the 
recovery of the annuitant from disability, and provision 
shall be made for the re-admission of annuitants into 
service as teachers should they recover from the disabil- 
ity for which they were retired. 

Sec. 7. Teachers dismissed for cause shall have _re- 
funded them without interest the amounts which they 
have contributed to the retirement fund. 

Article V., Sec. 1. The administration of the retire- 
ment fund, according to this plan, shall begin January 
1, 1907, provided it is jointly agreed to by 2,000 teachers 
and the board of public education, or as soon thereafter 
as it shall be so agreed to. 

Sec. 2. The board of education shall require by its 
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by-laws and rules that teachers appointed after the date 


at which this plan becomes operative shall agree to its 


provisions as a condition of appointment. 
‘ 
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SALARIES AT YALE AND HARVARD. 


Some surprise has been felt at the report that the sal- 
aries of Yale professors, even with an increase of from 
$3,000 to $4,000 per year for thirty-five members of the 
faculty, are still about twenty-five per cent. lower than 
at Harvard. The comparison is inexact, but appareatly 
it is not far from true, as Harvard professors under the 
new salary scale which went into effect in 1905 receive 
a minimum salary of $4,000 on appointment, and the 
maximum, which many are receiving, is $5,500. This 
applies to the ‘full professors” only, of whom there are 
approximately seventy-five in the departments under the 
faculty of arts and sciences. For associate professors, of 
whom there are only one or two, the minimum is $3,500, 
and the maximum $4,500. For assistant professors the 
minimum is $2,500 and the maximum is $3,000. 

This scale of salaries was made possible by the Teach- 
ers’ Endowment Fund of more than $2,000,000, which was 
raised in 1904 and 1905 under the leadership of Bishop 
Lawrence. The express purpose of the fund was “to in- 
crease the salaries of teachers in Harvard College,” and 
this was done, both by making numerous -promotions 
which had been long delayed by lack of funds, and by 
putting into effect the new salary schedule, which — in- 
creases the salary for every grade by $500. A number 
of teachers thus benefited both by advancement in grade 
and by the higher salary of the grade attained. 

No recent figures have been made public showing the 
proportion of the members of the faculty receiving dif- 
ferent salaries within the prescribed schedule. The last 
figures published were contained in tables in the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine in September of 1904, before the new 
schedule went into effect and when there were only fifty- 
three full professors in the faculty of arts and sciences 
instead of about seventy-five, as at present. The princi- 
pal figures—omitting two or three odd amounts—were 
as follows: Receiving $5,000, fourteen; $4,500, nine; 
$4,000, fifteen; $3,500 ten; $3,000, three. The average, 
“weighted” in proportion to the number receiving each 
figure, was $4,200. Adding toe this the general advance 
of $500 for each grade, the average now is approximately 
$4,700 for seventy-five full professors, as compared with 
$4,000 now to be paid, according to reports, to thirty-five 
of the Yale faculty. This does not take into considera- 
tion any lower salaries paid at Yale. These figures 
would indicate a difference of about 17% per cent. in 
averages; but the maximum of $5,500 paid to about a 
fourth of the Harvard men makes the comparison in this 
respect more striking. 
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CILLEGE BOYS AS FARMERS. 

The entire class of 1907 in the Agricultural College at 
Fort Collins, Colorado, has been engaged by H. E. Bul- 
lock, president of the Malleable Iron Company of Chi- 
cago, to go to work on his plantation in Old Mexico as 
managers of his various departments. Bullock’s “farm” 
in Mexico is a remarkable one, fifty-four miles long, in a 
wonderfully fertile valley within shipping distance of the 
city of Mexico. ‘The farm is well stocked, and two 
young men from the dairy school will have charge of a 
dairy with 1,000 cows. Two of the young wen will go 
as hog experts, and over 1,000 hogs will be intrusted to 
their care. Bullock examined the machinery at the col- 
lege for up-to-date farming, and will take several of the 
boys to do his farming by machinery. There are 40,000 
acres to be irrigated on this ranch, a large portion of 
which is to be put into grain, and 130,000 acres of virgin 
soil is to be cultivated. Much of the work is to be done 
by traction engines and gang plows, such as are used 
at the college. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


FIELD, LABORATORY, AND LIBRARY MANUAL 
IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Cary Thomas 
Wright, Teacher of Physical Geography, Redlands, 
Cal. Ginn & Co. Cloth. List price, $1.00; mailing 
price, $1.15. 

This is a book with distinct features which can but ap- 
peal to both students and teachers, especially the fact 
that there are as many blank pages of extra good paper 
for notes. This adds materially to the value of the work, 
It is in the fullest sense a student’s guide, with explicit 
instructions for reading and for work in laboratory and 
held. It contains seventy exercises adapted to the ability 
of students in high schools, normal schools, and acad- 
emies, and is written in accord with the latest and best 
thought on the subject. Its aim is to direct pupils in 
their first attempts at scientific investigation and re- 
search. It leads them along naturally in their study of 
these phases of geography. 

To prevent desultory reading and to avoid the disap- 
pointment of seeking without finding, all citations have 
peen made definite, indicating to the pupil where he is 
to begin his reading and where to conclude it, and 
“special terms” have been introduced, which may serve 
as nuclei about which he may group the truths of the 
lesson \ 

It has heen borne in mind that all “out of doors” is the 
real laboratory for the study of geography; but on the 
other hand, it has not been forgotten that the average 
traveler usually carries a guide book with maps. | The 
ability to read a landscape correctly may be of primary 
importance; vet the ability to read a map correctly is 
invaluable. Therefore, much use has been made of the 
excellent and inexpensive maps of the geological survey, 
coast and zeodetic survey, hydrographic office, weather 
bureau, at Washington. 

This is the latest authentic information that has been 
put forth along these lines, and it is presented with the 
most modern methods and equipment. 


FOOD MATERIALS AND THEIR ADULTERATIONS. 
ty Ellen H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 

This is the third edition, carefully rewritten, of a 
highly useful book that has stood the test of twenty-two 
vears’ sale and use. The needs of the housewife and of 
the school have greatly changed in the past twenty 
years. notably in the past two years, and this edition 
meets all the new conditions. We cannot understand 
the slowness of young women to take up the stu ly of 
chemistry after it has been made possible and they have 
been shown the practical advantage of such knowledge. 
Doubtless some such universal excitement as the coun- 
trv has just been through is needed to focus attention 
All this agitation over the pure food law has come about 
because the buyer has not kept himself informed as to 
the methods of manufacture and because the impossible 
has been demanded. We are all suffering because 
thoughtless and ignorant women have demanded red 
berries, green pickles, bright catsup, and variegated can- 
dies, and have not even considered whether the results 
were possible without preservatives and coal tar dyes. 
It is, perhaps, an evidence of the ancient eredulity per- 
sisting in the belief that science can work miracles. But 
it was to combat that idea with knowledge that this vol- 
ume was written and is now rewritten. It seems _in- 
eredible that intelligent women could have put upon 
their tables canned meats “largely corn meal” and not 
know the difference. 


TALES FROM HERODOTUS. By H. L. Havell. Chil- 
dren's Favorite Classics. New York: Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. Illustrated. 290 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

In presenting a series of stories for children based 
upon the great authors, poets, and historians, the pub- 
lishers are doing a real service. This volume will make 
Herodotus a friend of many youn, people who other- 
wise would view him as a musty name, if, indeed, they 
heard of him at all. It was he who first told of Midas, 
the king whose touch turned everything to gold: of 
Croesus, the rich king who sought happiness; of the fa- 
mous wars of the Persians against Greece, when Xerxes 
scourged the sea with whips, and brought so vast an 
army that they drank a river dry; and of how the little 
bands of Spartans and Greeks fought them and drove 
them back by land and sea, thus preserving the freedom 
of all Europe for ages to come. The present book is 
largely devoted to this Greek struggle for liberty, a 
theme which will never lose its fascination. 
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FIRST BOOK IN LATIN. By Alexander James Ing- 
lis, A. B., and Virgil Prettyman, Ph. D., both of the 
Horace Mann high school, New York. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 301 pp. Price, 60 
cents. y 
Here we have a book of great value to the first-year 

Latin student, and with special reference to his reading 
of Caesar. From lesson XI, onward brief extracts from 
Caesar are added to relieve the monotony of mechanical 
effort. Conversational exercises based on the work of 
each section are a feature. There is a copious vocabu- 
lary of over six hundred and fifty words. Reviews and 
review lessons are not lost sight of. The general rules 
governing the Latin are given in the second appendix. 


PREMIERES NOTIONS DE VOCABULAIRE BT DB 
LECTURE. By J. E. Pichon, principal of Modern 
School of Prague. England: Oxford University Press, 
Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 40 cents. ; 

A bright and interesting French book with the first 
elements of grammar, giving lists of nouns, adjectives 
verbs, and other parts of speech, and then showing their 
relationships in brief and pithy sentences for dictation 
and translation. The work is arranged by a master’s 
hand; and must be of considerable service to any in- 


structor in French in meeting his classes 
of that study. en 


—_—— 


THROUGH SCANDINAVIA TO MOSCOW With 
many illustrations and maps. By William Seymour 
Edwards. Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Compan 
Cloth. 237 pp. Price, $1.50. net. “at 
This is the most beautiful, readable, 

expensive book on Norway, Sweden, and 

Sia that has been published. 

novel, as reliable as history, 

tion of artistic photographs. 


and reliable in- 
European Rus- 

It is as fascinating as a 
and as beautiful as a collee- 





ert Yee [ERZRA N NOTHELFER. Edited hy 
. F. Louis Kaschen of Lafayette College. 16mo 
Cloth. 91 pp. Price, 25 cents. : 
THIERGEN’S AM DEUTSCHEN HERDE. Anno- 
tated by Professor S. W. Cutting, University of 

_Chicago. 16ino, Cloth. 261 pp. Price. 50 cents. 

HEINE’S POEMS. Selected and edited by Carl E. Eg- 
gert of University of Michigan. 16mo. Cloth. Por- 
trait. 312 pp. Price, 60 cents. , 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The first of these three German texts is a story by one 
who knew how to write it with simplicity, vivacity, and 
humor. It deals with the adventures of an artist in 
medieval Germany. 'The editor adds to the text exer- 
cises for retranslation and conversation as well as a 
vocabulary. The second is a charming bit of descrip- 
tion of Germany of to-day in letters by two German- 
Americans who are visiting the Faderland, and who 
see its docks, cities, parliaments, schools, theatres. 
operas, and art museums, and tell of their sight-seeing 
in beautiful German. The book may well be used by 
intermediate classes. Heine’s Poems contain one hun- 
dred and sixty-three selections from Germany’s most 
popular bard. A lengthy introduction allows the 
student to come to an intimate acquaintance with 
Heine, while the annotations are arranged more on a 
literary than a grammatical basis, as the work is pur- 
posely planned for college students who have had at 
least two years in German. Some of the poems that 
Heine omitted from collections which he himself ar- 
ranged are included in this work. 


—_o—_- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘A Treatise on Rocks, Rock-Weathering and Soils.” By George P. 
Merrill. Price, $6 09.—_—‘*Songs for Schools.”” Compiled by Charles 
Herbert Farnsworth. Price, 60 cents. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


“Plain Geometry.’ By Edward R. Robbins, Price, 75 cents. New 
York: American Book Company. 
‘“‘Hugo’s Quatre -Vingt-Treize.”” Edited by C. Fontaine.——"Su- 


derman’s Teja.”” By R. Clyde Ford. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Old-Fashioned Rhymes and Poems,” Selected by Mrs. Road- 
knight. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

‘““Mary Kingwood’s School.”” By Corinne Johnson.— —*Simple 
Experiments in Physics.” By John F. Woodhull and M. B. Van 
Arsdale. Price, 65 cents. —— ‘Composition in the Elementary 
Schools.” By Joseph S Taylor.-—‘‘Little Talks on School Manage- 
ment.’’ By R. N. Saunders.— -‘*Hints and Helps from many School- 
rooms.”” Arranged by C. 8. Griffin. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

“The Cloak-room Thief and ther Stories about Schools.’””-—~— 
**Reading for Training Classes.” By Rose M. Libby. —‘“School Ad- 
ministration.” By John T. Prince. Price, $1.25. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Cc. W. Bardeen. 

** Petite romitane Comparée Des Principales Langues Euro- 
peennes.”’” By Paul Passy. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 

‘Humorous Monologues.’ Price, 25 eents._—‘‘Tableaux and Sce 
nic Readings.’’ Price, % cents. Chicago: T. S. Denis on. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union, To be 

available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 


“by the editor not later Friday precedin 
a: of issue. “iis . 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


January 12, 1907: New England As- 
sociation of Penmanship Super- 
visors, Boston. 


February 5-6: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Depart- 
ment of City and Borough Super- 
intendence, Harrisburg. 

February 26-27-28: Department of 
Superintendence, N. A., Chi- 
cago. 

April, 1907: Bastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The mid-winter meet- 
ing of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will be given up 
largely to a discussion of public 
school issues. It will be held at the 
State House the week of January 21. 


LEWISTON. Miss Elizabeth Hall 
has resigned the principalship of the 
Lewiston Training school, to accept 
a position as primary supervisor at 
Schenectady, N. Y. This change 
takes effect January 1, 1907. Ade- 
laide V. Finch, who went from Lewis- 
ton to the Waterbury (Conn.) Train- 
ing school the fall of 1900, has been 
elected to the vacancy. So far the 
present year Miss Finch has been 
taking work at the School of Peda- 
gogy, University of New York. Miss 
Hall’s withdrawal from Maine is felt 
to be a distinct loss, not only among 
school officials, but also in social cir- 
cles, where she had become very fav- 
orably known in her six years’ work. 
She is a woman of strong personality 
and of unusual adaptability to the 
“need at hand.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BARRE. The school committees 
of the towns of Barre, Hardwick, and 
Petersham have chosen O. A. Tower 
of Ashfield «as superintendent of 
schools, to fill the unexpired termi 
eaused by Mr. Warren's resignation. 
He will reside in Petersham. 

BOSTON. Charles H. Morse, 
head master of the Rindge Manual 
Training school of Cambridge, has 
been chosen secretary of the commis- 
sion on industrial education. 

The next meeting of the Teachers’ 
Geography Club will be held at the 
Horace Mann schoolhouse. 178 New- 
bury street, Boston, January © at 7.45 
o'clock. Miss Patterson will speak 
on “The Connecticut from Source to 
Mouth,” with emphasis on the flood 
plain areas as factors in the settle- 
ment and development of the region. 
The talk will be well illustrated by 
pictures and _ special maps, and, 
through the courtesy of the Boston 
& Maine railroad, by many large 
views. 

The New England Association of 
Penmanship Supervisors will meet at 
100 Boylston street, room 1021, Janu- 
ary 12 at 10 o’clock a. m. The fol- 


lowing program has been arranged: 
“The Adyantages of Arm Movement 
Writing,” R. A. Stevens; discussion, 

. E. Doner; “How to Teach the 
Arm Movement,” J.:C. Moody; dis- 
cussion, Miss Schubarth; “How to 
Secure Arm Movement in All Writ- 
ten Work,” Harry Houston; discus- 
sion, F. W. Martin. 

WILBRAHAM. Rev. Dr. William 
Rice Newhail, who resigned last 
summer as principal of Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham, but con- 
sented to remain for a time, at the 
urgent request of the trustees, will 
be relieved on April 1, the trustees 
having elected Rev. Dr. Charles M. 
Melden of Providence, R. I., to the 
principalship. Dr. Melden is well 
equipped to take up the work at Wil- 
braham, having had a number of 
years’ experience in administrative 
work at a large institution in the 
South. 

SPRINGFIELD. George H. Dan- 
forth of Westfield, for six years 
superintendent of schools in Green- 
field, and for the ten preceding years 
holding the same position in the 
Westfield schools, dropped dead in 
the Union station, Springfield, De- 
cember 18. Mr. Danforth was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and 
taught school for a number of years. 
Before going into the superintend- 
ency, he was privcipal of the Adams 
grammar school in Quincy. For four 
years previous to going to Westfield, 
he was superintendent of the Wal- 
pole schools. [le was the first super- 
intendent of schools in Westfield, and 
began his work there in the fall of 
1889. Te remained in Westfield ten 
years, and then went to Greenfield. 

DANVERS. The school commit- 
tee has elected Arthur J. Collins as 
superintendent of schools, his term to 
expire June 1, 1907, the salary being 
$1,600 for the year. Since last March 
there has been a deadlock in the coim- 
mittee over the choice of a superin 
tendent, three members contending 
that Mr. Collins held the position 
until his successor was elected. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 

The Association of School Commis- 
sioners and County Superintendents 
of Maryland, in their annual meeting 
in Baltimore, elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, A. C. Willison; first vice-presi- 
dent, Charles H. Stanley; second 
vice-president, George O. Gary: sec- 
retary, William B. Beckwith;  treas- 
urer, Charles F. Wright. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Principals’ Asso- 
ciation has elected the following ofh- 
cers for the year: President, Edward 
C. Rosseter, Medill high school; 
vice-president, Gertrude E. English, 
Farren school; secretary, Mary E. 
Tobin, Hammond school; treasurer, 
Clarence O. Scudder, Merris school; 
finance committee, James FE. Arm- 
strong, William J. Bartholf, A. Esther 
Butts, Harriet Winchell, and Wash 
D. Smyser. 

The vote in the board of education 
in passing the “anti-merit bill” was 
as follows: Yeas, Kuflewski, Miss 
Addams, Dr. De Bey, Mills, Angsten, 
Guerin, O’Ryan, Harding, Robins, 
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Post, Sonsteby, Ritter. Nays, Hayes, 
White, Spiegel, Duddleston, Sethness. 
Absent, Chavatal, Weil, Mrs. Keough, 
Mrs. Blaine. 

The full text of the Jane Addams 
plan is as follows:— 

“Resolved, that it be the duty of 
the superintendending force, includ- 
ing prineipals, to encourage continued 
professional investigation and study 
by teachers and to aid them by con- 
sultation and advice in the selection 
of the subjects best calenlated to pro- 
mote their efficiency as teachers, and 

“Resolved, that every teacher shall 
be deputed for one school afternoon 
weekly for ten weeks in alternate 
school years to pursue in the normal 
school or the normal extension de- 
partment of said school, as part of his 
or her duties as a teacher and without 
loss of pay, such course or courses of 
investigation or study as he or she in 
consultation with his or her principal 
shall freely choose for the promotion 
of his or her proficiency as a teacher 
in the school service. 

“Resolved, that an extra teacher be 
assigned to the respective schools to 
perform the schoolronm work of 
teachers deputed as hereinnabouts pro- 


vided for and consequently absent, 
the services of such extra teacher 
when not employed in the school- 


rooms to be utilized to relieve the 
principal of clerical work and in such 
other manner as may be specified by 
the superintendent of the board: and 

“Frovided, that teachers who have 
been in the service more than seven 
years and are reported ‘efficient’ by 
tlieir respective principals in Janu- 
ary, 1907, shall be regarded as having 
been favorably reported for the sal- 
ary promotion; and provided, that the 
first report of all tenchers who have 
been in the service seven years and 
no longer shall be made on or before 
March 31, 1907, and that the subse- 
quent reports shall be made and com- 


pleted annually thereafter as to all 
teachers then receiving the seventh 
year salary.” 
MISSOURI. 
SPRINGFIELD. The Ozark 


Teachers’ Association held a meeting 
December 22, which was largely at- 
tended. At this meeting President 
W. H. Lynch made an address to the 
assembly, in which he gave special 
attention to the new Springfield State 
Normal school. He said that the im- 
portance of this state institution to 
Southwest Missouri cannot be over- 
estimated, and urged that every 
teacher in the association lend to the 
Normal his or her utmost support. 
The organization has heretofore been 
known as the Tri-County Teachers’ 
Association, but it has outgrown that 
name now, and consequently a new 
one has been adopted. The associa- 
tion now embraces eight counties. 
The next meeting will be held 
January 26 next, in Cabool, the home 
of President Lynch. An extensive 
program is now being prepared for 
this occasion. The program Decem- 
ber 22 was: Address of welcome, E. 
J. Knight; response, A. C. Bowman 
and N. R. England; ‘“‘What the Rural 


Schools Need,” John Boyd; “The 
Chief End to Education,” J. T. Wil- 
liams; “Why We Need County 


Supervision.” C. H. McClure; “What 
the Small School Most Needs,” C. H. 
Simmons: “Training for Citizenship,” 
J. A. Hylton; “Some Primary Plans,” 
The officers of 
President, 


Miss Mary Steger. 
the new association are: 
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Professor W. H. Lynch of Cabool: 
vice-president, Professor J. A. Hylton 
of Mansfield; secretary, Professor J. 
T. Williams of Mountain Grove; and 
treasurcr, C. H. Simmons of Sey- 
mour. A large number of the teach- 
ers of the several counties were pres- 
ent at the meetings. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. Citizens of Berke- 
ley have voted to spend $140,000 for 
the new Polytechnic school. The 
plans submitted call for several build- 
ings, including a large assembly hail, 
a building for laboratories and sci- 
ence rooms, and minor work rooms 
in small buildings. The new build- 
ings are to join the old by means oi 
roofed corridors. The assembly hall 
is to be the central building of three 
large structures. The hall, with bal- 
cony, is calculated to seat 1,400 per- 
sons. The principal building designed 
for polytechnic instruction will con- 
tain many laboratories and _ class- 
rooms, all designed after patterns that 
have been approved by experts in the 
field of polytechnic instruction. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. The state again chooses 
Katherine L. Craig of Jefferson 
county as superintendent of public 
instruction. Miss Craig is a_ thor- 
oughly trained college woman whose 
life has been devoted to the interests 
of public schools. Her parents were 
pioneers of Colorado. She was con- 
nected with the schools of Salt Lake 
city four years, and with the public 
schools of Denver several years pre- 
ceding her election to this office in 
1904. She is broad-minded, possesses 
a strong character, and has gained 
an enviable reputation among _ the 
educators and business people for her 
executive ability during her term of 
office. During the first vear of her 
administration she thoroughly re- 
vised and annotated the school laws 
and decisions of the state, a much- 
needed work, as previous to this time 
the laws and decisions were discon- 
nected and conflicting. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
OREGON. 
PORTLAND. The following are 
the officers of the State Association 
this year: President, Miss Aphia L. 
Dimick, Portland; first vice-presi- 
dent, R. F. Robinson, Portland; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. W. Wiley, 
Tillamook; secretary, G. W. Jones, 
Salem; treasurer, Caroline A. Barnes, 
Portland; executive committeeman, 
long term, J. W. Powers; executive 
committeeman, short term, P. L. 
Campbell, Eugene. Salem was se- 
lected as the next place of meeting. 
PENDLETON. The State Teach- 
ers’ Association of Eastern Oregon 
officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, E. F. 
Bragg, school superintendent of 
Union county; vice-president, J. F. 
Smith, school superintendent of 
Baker county; secretary, H. J. Hock- 
enberry of Ja Grande; treasurer, 
Mrs. Nellie G. Neill of La Grande; 
members of the executive committee, 
E. B. Conklin of Ontario, Frank K. 
Welles of Pendleton, J. A. Churchill 
of Baker City, and Omen Bishop of 

Union. 


Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to ignore its significance. While great attentiou has been given to 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust. 

When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 4 
feet, it becomes necessary ‘that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from.circulating. It has 


en proved that wherever ST AND ARD 
=o» Floor Dressing 


SIANDARD is used the amount of cirenlating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
0 a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
DRESSING syhysical discomfort are not the most serions consequences of dust: Dust 
4 a y one of the most potent factors in the spread of diseases such as 
US) AL Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 
Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally. 
Patent pirated @iler makes process of application easy and 
economical, 
We willapply without charge Standard Floor Dressing to the floor 
of one room 80 that you can personally see that all we claim for it is true. 
Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 














TwoNEw sToRY BOOES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
3y Caro yn S. Bairey and CLARA M. Lewis 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children 
recently been published. Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. 


| 
_Price, postpaid, $1.50 


that have 





A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 


3y Jane L. Hoxie 


| 
Miss Susan E. Blow says: I know no equally simple, varied, and interesting collection of stories 
for children between the ages of four and six, and | earnestly hope that A KINDERGARTEN 
STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity it merits. 
Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents 
Send for Kindergarten Review Premium Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - - > Springfield, Mass. | 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco | 














WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Seg J in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 








THE CROSS ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


‘* Beautiful pictures, splendid delivery.’’ 
Subjects for School Audiences : 

Washington, the Beautiful Capital of a Great Nation. Historic Castles of 
England. Scotland, the Land of Lochs and Braes. Sixty-four Years a Queen. 
Paris, a World Capital. Splendors of the Alps. The Lily of the Arno. 

The Washington lecture is in constant demand for schools and classes about 
to visit Washington. ‘‘A beautiful lesson in citizenship.” 

Special terms to schools and graduating classes. For descriptive circulars, 
terms, and dates, address 


GEORGE N. CROSS, 132 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 

by the ** Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


eae —} 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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then three revolver shots at him. 
But the admiral was only slightly 
wounded, and both of the would-be 
assassins were captured. Count 
Ignatieff, who was once talked of as 
a possible dictator, and who is bit- 
terly hated as the reputed author of 
the drum-head court martials by 
which so many Terrorists have been 
summarily executed recently, was the 
next victim of the assassins. He was 
shot and killed at Tver December 22 
by a man wearing the garb of a 
workingnian, who vainly tried to es- 
cape capture by suicide. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN 
AUSTRIA. 


The opening of 1906 saw Austria 
involved in an internal struggle of 
so intense a factional character as to 
threaten the very foundations of the 
empire. The opening of 1907 marks 
the introduction of one of the most 
liberal constitutions in Europe, so far 
as the qualifications for the suffrage 
are concerned. Henceiorth every 
male Austrian over the age ou 
twenty-four, without regard to his 
station or his property, will have the 
right to vote; he will cast a secret 
ballot; and the iniquities of the plural 
vote for privileged classes will be 
done away. The extent of the change 
thus brought about will be realized 
when it is remembered that, of the 
members of the Diet hitherto, 425 in 
all, 85 were elected by about 5,000 
land-owners, 21 by ehambers of com- 
merce, 118 by tax-paying urban 
voters, and 129 by tax-paying rural 
voters, and only 72 by a general elec- 
torate of more than 5,000,000. 


- 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething cr other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The Five Years Program of the portioned to fifteen wards in the city 


Tokyo Municipality in the 
Matter of Education. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


With a view to the increase and re- 
pair of primary schools in the city, 
the capital of 5,000,000 yen. is to be 
allowed for the space of five years by 
the municipality. According to this 
scheme, this sum of money is to be 
liquidated within the fifteen years 
from the date that such an allowance 
is granted. The municipality, on the 
other hand, may have to float a loan 
in order to raise the sum of money 
required. The program for scheme 
is stated as follows: ‘“‘According to 
the statistical investigations made at 
the end cf May of this year, the total 
number of children who have reached 
the school age was 165,080, and the 
percentage of increase was 94.71 per 
cent. The present number of those 
who are attending schools is &7.97) 
in the primary and 33,497 in the 
higher departments. In order to 
house this vast number of children, 
in addition to governmental schools 
there are 112 schools established by 
the municipality, and the number of 
students is 93,087. These figures 
are taken from reports of the present 
condition of the co-educational 
schools for younger children, and if 
boys and girls are to be separated 
we shall have to build a larger num- 
ber of school buildings. When all is 
told, there are 31,018 chiidren who 
are utterly deprived of the benetit cf 
school education because of the want 
of proper buildings. The municipal 
education of these children will be 
provided for if we can re-build forty- 
one schools and add forty-eight new 
ones for the coming five years. The 
expenses needed for this would be 
about 920,000 yen for buildings and 
960.000 for the extension of grounds, 
410,000 for finishing buildings now 
under construction, and 250,000 yen 
in round numbers for the building of 
new schools. The total amount of 


expenses will be 4,200,000 yen in 
liquidating this sum for five years, 
the sum of 840,000 will be required 
per year, and when this sum is ap- 


of Tokyo the burden of each ward 
will be 56,000 yen per year.” 


* 
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Teaching—-The Underpaid Pro 
fession. 


‘The most underrated and under- 
paid profession we have in the United 
States,” is the way a writer in the 
New York Times characterizes teach- 
ing. All the world knows that 
women constitute the vast majority 
of public school teachers. Former 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
Carroll D. Wright says: “The lack of 
direct political influence constitutes a 
powerful reason why women’s wages 
have been kept at a minimum,” and 
it seems significant that in the four 
states where women have the same 
political rights as men, men and 
women teachers are paid alike for 
equal work. Sys RE, 


at. 
> 





Education in Spain. 


According to Daily Consular and 
[rade Reports, the desire for educa- 
tion is rapid!y developing in all Spain, 
except perhaps in the province of 
Andalusia. The Spanish ___ press 
warmly approves the announced in 
tention of the government to estab- 
lish 5,000 more schools. The need 
is apparent. In Spain only 11.84 out 
of each 100 inhabitants attend school, 
against 23.2 in the United States. 
Other countries rank as_ follows: 
Switzerland, 21.39; England, 17.45; 
Germany, 19; Austria, 15.2; France, 
14.37. The Spanis' schools have only 
one teacher for each eighty-four chil- 
dren, while the United States has one 
for each thirty-six New York Sun. 


— 


Mark Twain says that some years 
ago, when in the South, he met an 
old colored man who claimed he 
knew George Washington. 

“T asked him,” relates the humor- 
ist, “if he was on the boat when 
George Washington crossed the Dela- 
ware, and he instantly replied:— 

“ ‘Lor, massa, I steered dat boat.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘do you remember 
when George took the hack at the 
cherry tree?’ 

“He looked worried for a minute, 
and then with a beaming face, ‘I 
drove that hack.’ ”’ 
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Championship Gold Medals. 


1. Pitman’s Journal offers a solid 
Gold Medal, value One Hundred 
and Fifty Dollars ($150), to be held 
as an Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
Championship Trophy carrying the 
title of championship for the tyear. 
This championship wedal will have 
to be wrested from the holder from 
year to year. 

2. The first and every subsequent 
championship winner will also re- 
ceive and retain as _ his absolute 
property a second solid Gold Record 


Medal, value Seventy-five Dollars 
($75), suitably inscribed and record- 


ing that the holder was the Cham- 
pion American Isaac Pitman Writer 
for that year. The obverse side of 





Two-thirds actual size. ozs. 


Weight, :% 


this medal bears a life-like 
duction of the head of the 
Isaac Pitman, and it is 
note that the design and 
cut by 


repro- 
late Sir 
worthy of 
dies were 
Mr. Allan Wyon, F. S. A., 
Medallist to His Majesty King Ed- 
ward. These medals, which are 
made of 18 and 22 carat gold and 
hand carved, are on view at the of- 
fice of Pitman’s Journal, $1 Union 
square, New York. 

The competition will be open to all 
writers of the Isaac Pitman system 
who have commenced the study of 
the system within the limits of the 
continent of North America and ad- 
jacent islands. Competitors must be 
residents of this territory for at least 
one year prior to the date of the 
competition. There is no limit as to 
age, sex, or color. 

The first competition will be held 
at Boston, Mass., Saturday, March 
30, 1907, in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, at 
which other shorthand speed trophies 
will be competed for, viz., the Miner 
Gold Medal (now held by an _ Isaac 
Pitman writer and open to the short- 
hand writers of any system of less 
than ten years’ experience) and the 
Eagan Silver Challenge Cup, open to 
all shorthand writers without restric- 
tion. Candidates for the Isaac Pit- 
man Gold Medals must enter their 
names with Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 
Union square, New York city, at 
least one month before the date of 
the Boston meeting. 

It is desirable to add that it is not 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and 
LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


Stereoscopic Views 
BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Represeatative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 





proposed to conduct a separate test 
for the Isaac Pitman Medals. All 
Isaac Pitman writers contesting for 
our medals will have to compete in 
either the Miner Medal or Eagan Cup 
tests at Boston, and whichever Isaac 
Pitman writer stands highest [see 
general conditions ou page 12 of the 
June issue of Pitman’s Journal] will 
be awarded our medals by way of a 
bonus, whether he wins any other 
event or not. The object of the edi- 
tor of Pitman’s Journal in offering 
the medals is to induce Isaac Pit- 
man writers to enter for the Miner 
Medal and Eagan Cup. 


Varieties. 
AN OLD-TIME REMEDY. 
When the world seems full of trou- 
ble, 
And you feel you'd like to swear; 
When you see no silver lining 
To your black cloud of despair; 
When you look and feel disheartened, 
When you're full of bluest blues, 
Beat it home and hunt the feathers— 





snooze. 


When you feel 
handed 
A big lemon all around; 
When your throat gives forth a 
grumble 
Ev’ry time it makes a sound; 
When with discontent you're teem- 
ing 
From hat down to your shoes, 
Beat it home and hunt the feathers— 
Take a 
good 
old 
snooze. 
—Denver Post. 


that you’ve been 





A WELCOME CALLER. 
“T hope you will stay 
For the rest of the day,” 
Said little Miss May 
To a caller. The caller said: “Thank 
you: 
That’s sweet of you, dear. 
Are you glad that I’m here?’ 
“You bet that I’m glad! 
’Fore you came I was bad, 
An’ mamma got mad, 
An’ said: ‘When she goes I 
spank you.’ ” 
—Cleveland Leader. 


shall 


It is told that a grandfather, well 
known in the English House of 
Commons, was chatting amicably 
with his little grand-daughter, who 


was snugly ensconced on his knee, 
“What makes your hair so _ white, 
grandpa?’ the little miss queried. 
“T am very old, my dear. I was in 


the ark,” replied his lordship, with a 


painful disregard of the truth. “Oh! 
4re you Noah?’ “No.” Are you 
Shei, then?’ “No, I am not Shem,” 
“Are you Ham?” “No.” “Then,” 
said the little one, who was fast 
nearing the limit of her Biblical 
knowledge, “you must be Japhet.” 
A negative reply was given to this 
query, also; for the old gentleman 
inwardly wondered what the outcome 
would be. “But, grandpa, if you are 
not Noah or Shem or Ham or Japhet, 
you must be a beast!’ 





A SHINING LIGHT ON HIS MEM- 
ORY. 


“My vord, fardher—vhere did you 
zit dat peautiful diamond pin? Vos 
it left you in der. vill of Uncle Isaac?” 

“Vell, it vus der same ting. He 
left fifty pound for a funeral and 
fifty for a memorial stone—and dis 
is der stone.’’—The Bystander. 





A THREAT. 

Said the kettle to the fire, 
“If you so excite my ire, 

Beyond a doubt 
When the people come to tea, 
Right before the company, 

I'll put you out.” 

—John B. Tabb, in Youth. 


*Tis not the house, and not the dress, 
That makes the saint or sinner; 
To see the spider sit and spin, 
Shut with her webs of silver in, 
You'd never, never, never guess 
The way she gets her dinner. 
—Alice Cary. 


—— 


A little girl whose parents had re- 
cently moved from country to town, 
and who is now enjoying her first 
experience in living in a street, said: 
“This is a very queer place. Next 
door is fastened to our house.” Her 
younger brother added his impres- 
sion by declaring, “I like to live 
where the sidewalks have edges,” 








Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education, 


IsaacPitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 








1. Forty Fascinating Lessons’, Simply Graded 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
. Position Writing from the Beginning. 
. Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
“The most teachable textT*have ever seen 
... » does not contain a superfluous nay oN 
—P. B. S. Peters; Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Examination copy to 
Teachers and Schools, 65 cents, postpaid. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sq.,N. Y- 


= 


me er 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER S4St&8* AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROPIPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies = 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington 


156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 ny Bldg. 
@., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Coo 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 


r Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 foo ookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal., 525 Stimson Bk 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FIcKeTT, Prop., 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *2.<Scentor ste, betas 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston $e. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





tH SCIENCE’ ountan W. x 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





Keep You 


I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


iSfit: ments. 
hit od ip We have ¢ 
departments. 


Free registration in all depart- 
* No position — No pay.” 
good vacancies in all 


Send at once for Form B. 


Kinsley-Drake Co, 245 Broadway, N. Y, 





WOODWARD 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER, 








TEACHERS available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. | 
Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 


B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 








Some New Books. 





Plame GeOMEtTY.......-.cceceeeeeseceeeesereess 
Practical gooey 
A Treatise on Rocks, Rock Weathering and 
PGR Aesth ded coat tans Spats so0.009 > cima cece 
Songs for Schools .......-....... eectessccvese 
we ry of the United States............ .... 
0's Quatre- Wingt-Treize......+......see0e 
su IE ENED. not vednesc vceberccccesescceses 
Old-fashioned Rhymes and Poems........... ‘ 
English Local Government...... .......-.... 
The Wheel of Wealth ..........ccccccscsccceses 
Mary Kingwood’s School ..............0++-++5 
Simple Experiments in Physics .............. 
Composition in the Elementary Schools..... 
Little Talks on School Management.......... 
Hints and Helps from Many Schoolroems.. 
The Cloak Room Thief, etc ..............-++. 
Reading for Training Classes........2...000+. 
School Administration.................. esede’e 
The Log of the Sun.......... ee er aa 
A Cheerful Year Book...........- pebseespeceee 
Jean Jacques ROUSSeau...... -.. cee esecee scene 
The Life and Letters of Lafeadio Hearn.... 
Christ and the Human Race..............++++ 
ET NEE, boda tcdopsdsboddcecscccceces co 
Some Beauties of the Seventeenth Century. 
Twenty Years of the $y pose 35 SoCo rons cccgee 
HGtig. tO Lives... csc csced di. dieses scceccse secs 






THE MAGAZINES. 


—If the January number of the At 
lantic Monthly is any indication of 
what may be expected from “the 
grand old magazine” during its com- 
ing jubilee year, there is a feast in 
store for its readers. The issue 
opens very fittingly with a genial and 
witty discourse from the editorial pen 
on “Turning the Old Leaves.” Cer- 
tainly the Atlantic has a past to be 
preud of; vet one of its distinctions 
is the directness with which it faces 
the issues of the present day. 
Nothing, for example, could be more 
timely than an article by James A. 
Le Roy upon “Japan and the Phil lip- 
pine Is] rg ” Most i aa also, 


is an articl e by Hon. Francis C. Low- 
ll on ‘Mutual I I wae 
ell on ut jfe Insurance,” in 
which he analyzes the fundamental 


defects of the present system and 
proposes a rational scheme of recon- 
struction. An eloquent paper by E. 
A. Ross, entitled “The Criminaloid,” 
is equally certain to attract wide at- 
tention May Sinclair’s new novel, 
“The Helpmate,” takes rank at once 
among the important novels of the 
year,—bold in conception, and exe- 
cuted with all thé insight and skill of 
its author’s maturing genius. Edith 
Wharton continues her fascinating 
account of “A Motor Flight Through 
France.” There are stories by S. 
Carleton, Elizabeth R. Pennell, and 
Mary Heaton Vorse. Mary Moss re- 
views the new novels; W. A. Giil 
writes on “The Nude in Autobiog- 
raphy”; and A. S. Pier on “Brawn 
and Character.” R. W. Gilder, Char- 
lotte Wilson, and T. Sturge Moore 
contribute poems. 

The new editors of the American 
Magazine are making good. Their 
periodical rows better every month. 
The January number is excellent. 
Ray Stannard Baker leads off with a 
description of an extraordinary ex- 


| periment in brotherhood now being 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Robbins American Book Co., N. Y. $ .75 
Davison ” 66 “¢ 66 —_—— 
Merrill The Macmillan £o- se 6.00 
Farnsworth * ” 60 
Rhodes - a ag . 17.50 
Fontaine[Ed.]D. G Heath & Co., Bos. — 
Ford bl — 
Knight Setliabainen, Gesien & Co., N.Y. — 
Webb set “ a “ 4.00 
Crozier “ “ “ “ 4.50 
Johnson A. 58S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. — 
Woodhull sie + nas 43 65 
Taylor “ “se ““ ““ mess 
Saunders a ss 66 sts — 
Griffin “ “ a) te —— 
= C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. —— 
Libby “6 ee 6s os —_— 
Prince _ y “ a 1.25 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 6.00 

oe “ “ iad 


Mac DonaldG. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 6.50 


— Houghton, Mifflin & COs Bos. 6.00 
Hall - 1.25 
Faversham Harper & Brothers, N.Y. -— 
Brentano “ — 
Peck Dodd, Mead & C 2.50 


Black J. B. Lippincott Co, “Philadelphia 1.50 








Write for Catalogues 
& Price-List, 


Any Information, 
se eee#e#e* 
27-29 West 23d St. 


a New York. « 
SSS S>>>== 
250 Devonshire Street, 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY®@ 


N. B. Dept. 

































TATE WORMAL AL SCHOOL, nik nema Mass. 
es. For catalogues address 
ea ~ G. THompson, Principal. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
eee 


Educational Institutions 


— 





NORMAL SCHOOLS 





TATE RORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 





TATE on HORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER’ 
For both sexes. For catalogues 
Fn the Principal, A.G. BoypEn, A. M. 





STAVE NORMAL —" FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

women y.. Especial attention is 
called to the ar yh of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address H 
Principal. 


ENRY WHITTEMOBE, 








conducted in America—the Theo- 


sophical Institution at Point Loma, 
Cal. William Allen White, the fa- 
mous Emporia (Kansas) editor and 
novelist, compares Emporia and New 
York City. Of course the article is 
compact of wit and wisdom. Ida M. 
Tarbell, proceeding with her story, 
“The Tariff in Our Times,” tells 
about the outbreak of protectionism 
that followed the Civil War. Wash- 
ington Gladden, writing of “The 
Negro Crisis,” suggests that the 
separation of whites from blacks may 
become necessary. F. Marion Craw- 
ford begins a new serial, “Arethusa, 
a Princess in Slavery,” a love story 
of old Constantinople. Two editorial 
announcements of importance are 
made. One is of a series of articles, 
“We and Our Servants,” by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, and the other is of a 
new series on the negro problem by 
Ray Stannard Baker, both to begin in 
February. David Grayson, in his 
autobiographical serial, “Adventures 
in Contentment,” tells the best story 
he has yet related—the story of his 


conversion of a book agent. George 
Madden Martin, Marion Hill, and 
Lily A. Long. contribute short 
stories. 
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.BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S THEATRE. 


Houdini, “the Handcuff King,” 
who mystified so many thousands of 
people during his phenomenal en- 
gagement at Keith’s last season, will 
return to Boston next Monday for a 
limited engagement. The sensation 
caused by some of his achievements 
Jast winter will readily be recalled 
He has been living up to his reputa- 
tion ever since. Only recently, while 
in Detroit, he jumped into the river 
heavily shackled and when he came 
to the surface he had freed himself 
from all the handcuffs and chains 
that had held him. He will do a 
number of new feats during his stay 
at the Keith house in Boston. Provyi- 
dence is the only other city in New 
England in which he will appear this 
season. Another very attractive fea 
ture will be the presentation of a 
sketch by George Ade, “Marse Cov- 
ington,” by Edward J. Connelly and 
company. Mr. Connelly has a great 
reputation as a character actor and 
only recently resigned from the com- 
pany at Weber’s Music hall, -New 
York, to go into vaudeville. Katie 
Barry, the clever English come 
dienne; the Hazardous Globe, the 
most sensational of all the cycle sen 
sations; Clifford and Burke, two 
very proficient blackface comedians 
and dancers; the Baggessens, in a 
droll mixture of juggling and jests; 
Eleanor Dorel, a beautiful vocalist; 
Kingsley and Lewis in a_ breezy 
sketch: and Arthur Whitelaw, a 
witty Celtic humorist, will all be 
among the feature acts. Delphino 
and Delmora in musical drolleries; 
Les Larose’s in a fine wire act; Jack 
and Bertha Rich, singers and danc 
ers; Flemen and Miller,  skittists; 
Sousa and Sloan, in a mixture of 
magic and mirth, and the kinetograph 
will complete the program. 


AT THE RACES. 
Upson—“I just won $10 on a horse 
that didn’t have any tail.” 
Downs—I just lost $10 on one 


that didn’t have any head.” 
ree L’ress. 


Detroit 


2 


Very Low Rates via Nickel Plate | 


Road. 


The lowest rates to all points in 
the West apply via this popular route, 
Tourist sleepers Boston to Chicago 
tri-weekly. 
tion regarding any trip to the West, 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 206 
Old South building, Boston, Mass. 


—_—_—_— $$ <> — -—-— — 

“Some women,” said Uncle Eben 
according to a writer in the Wash 
ington Star, “not only wants deir 
own way, but dey wants de privilege 
of blamin’ deir husband’s foh lettin’ 
7em have it if it don’ turn out rizht.” 

- eo a 


A little girl, who was trying to tell 
a friend how absent-minded her 
grandpa was, said: “He 
around, thinking about nothing: and 
when he remembers it, then forgets 
that what he thought of was some 
thing entirely different from ‘what 
he wanted to remember.” 





ATEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency, 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular Ff. 


walks | 


| Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This 


For rates and informa- | 


Lecccooeoos 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 

During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals . { ‘arditt 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, Russell, and Sh ch : Spri 4 and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph Amaterds am; E. L. Taylor hat WwW. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Tichard D. \ ish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.:; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C, Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. ‘Vitus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith KE. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deuel, Conneaut, O.; 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
aqge ney. . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. PARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sticck*ina Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
Seok, SUF every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on oF 


address 
? Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 noes Ave., Chicago, III. 


POINTS OF ADVANTAGE, istics ied in os stive'Unitersiti¢s, in $0 per cent 


Positions fill oa in 28 State 1 niversities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book free 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
“tf Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to 9 ach some approved sys- 


tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 


information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 156438 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


year shows an increase in 
every department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moines, Iowa. 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ESTABLISHED i880 


ARTHUR B. FURN ER | 














Assists Teachers in Obtaining 





Manhattan Building. 











Owned and managed by experienced school and agency men. 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


GEORGE M. DOWNING 
Proprietors 





” 


SPOFFASASS HS SSHSOSSSSSSS SSSSOSSHSS SHOHSS HEHE SSSSHSSHSSSOOEE 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing t h i ; 
Winship q p g teachers in 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers’ | 20-4 Beacon st. . 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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- + Boston, Mass. 





Subscribers to the Journal of Education who wish to 
take advantage of our renewal offer should send us a 
postal requesting that the offer be made. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Eric Pape School ut Art 


NINTH SEASON 


October 1, 1906, to June 1, 1907 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and I[lustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Iilustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











January 3, 1907 


A NEW FIELD! 


A Reader for School and Home! 


| ANEW IDEA! 


| 


ANEW BOOK! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done 


for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


*T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDEN’ 
EL10T, HARVARD. 

‘“*T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF Va. 


| 
| 
| 
| ‘* T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
|} reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS 
‘*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop 
| ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
| IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 
**It is chock full of information from title to finis.’’—SuPERINTEN 
DENT GREENWOOD, 
**T wish it might fall into-the hands of every school boy and girl in 
| California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

‘“*The book is evidently one of unusual interest.”’-— CHANCELLOR 


| FuLTon, U. or Miss. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo 
“Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SuPERINTEN 
| DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


! o~ ~ -- 
By mail, 35c, 50c and 75¢ per copy, according to the binding 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 











A RENEWAL OFFER 





We shall be pleased to send to any subscriber to the Journal of Edu- 
cation on application a renewal offer which will be of distinct advan- 


tage not only to subscribers but also to new subscribers obtained 


by means of the offer. 


not delay. Send now. 


We wish to increase our business even more, 
and we are willing to share with our subscribers the advantage which 


can thus be gained. A postal to us will bring the offer to you. Do 





New England Publishing Co. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











